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. and think what your church could do 
with a greatly enlarged budget. 


Join a Church Leadership Conference 
on Planning or a Sector Project in your 
area and learn how to expand your pres- 
ent program and rate of giving through an 


effective Every Member Canvass. 


COUNCIL ON MISSIONARY elele) 23:9 Wele), AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTI 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. ; 
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around at your neighbors. 








In the world of today we are all neigh- 
bors — Congolese — Burmese — Indians 


Japanese — or Americans. 


It is missions that makes us neighbors 
in Christ. Only your prayers and gifts make 
this possible. 


Is your pledge to missions up-to-date? 


TI COUNCIL ON MISSIONARY COOPERATION AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 








ONLY PULPIT BOOK CLUB 


Brings You The Combined Benefits of The Year’s 
Most Significant Religious Publication and 


This Exceptional Pulpit Book Club Savinz 


JOIN NOW and receive FRE); 


Dr. Latourette’s Complete, Authoritative 
and Documentary Book 


= HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


in Compact, One-Volume Form . . . Regularly $9.5 


Never before has one volume conveyed such an all-inclusive unfolding » 
Save $10 50 Christian history. “A considerable literary accomplishment . . . 1>- 
. markably readable and simple . . . useful and manageable bibliograp vy 
You Pay Only . + Copious maps . . . to do this type of comprehensive scholarly 
writing is quite a feat.”"—Edmund Fuller. “Places the Christian story 
$3.00 the context of world history and relates its two-thousand year developme 1 
to cultural, social, economic and political forces . . . certainly a volume 
For A that will remain for many years a definitive work.”—Marsh K. Burg«r. 
$13 50 “A feat of narration and historical compression that is a credit to Amevi- 
. can scholarship . . . its importance extends far beyond the merely 
theological.”—John Barkham. “Dr. Latourette demonstrates at once hi 
Total Book Value painstaking accuracy and proved scholarship . . . a monumental wor 
should be in every home that has a Bible”.—Daniel A. Poling. 














Begin your membership with the Practical and Popular Book 


SUCCESSFUL FUND 
RAISING SERMONS SLCCESSFt 


, . . FUND RAIS 
HOW YOU Compiled by Julius King SERMONS 


Regular Price $4.00—You pay only $3.00 


BENEFIT ; ; i iad 
A series of outstanding sermons on this important 


AS A MEMBER phase of a minister’s work, by such men as Sockman, 
OF THE Buttrick, Scherer, Fosdick, Shoemaker and Mc- 
Cracken. “This is the best book of talking about 


PULPIT BOOK CLUB money I have ever seen.”—Robert E. Luccock. 


@ Savings, usually far greater than obtainable else- 
where, distinguish Club offers. Savings average 50% 
or better on most selections. 

Club members can keep their libraries up-to-date 
with newest significant books covering all phases of 
pastoral work and church life. 


Here is one book club that is free of obligations. 
You buy only the books you want when you want 
them. 

Our board of editorial experts gives careful con- 
sideration to authors whose writings are gaining top 
attention and acceptance in Protestant fields, as 
well as discovering talented new religious writers. 
Increasing growth of The Pulpit Book Club makes 
possible our ability to negotiate in advance with 
publishers planning the most important books of 
the year. Pulpit Book Club selections are always 
up-to-date. 


Pulpit Book Club 
Great Neck, New York 


Please enroll me for membership in The Pulpit Book Club and send me by 
return mail my FREE copy of Latourette’s HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Begin my membership with SUCCESSFUL FUND RAISING SERMONS for 
which you will bill me $3.00. It is understood that I may cancel my member- 
ay ee any time; that I am not obligated to purchase any minimum number 
of ks; that I will be notified in advance of each month’s Selection and need 
only notify the Club by the stipulated date if I do not want it; and that 
any Selection with which I am not fully satisfied may be returned within 
10 days for full credit. 
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Founde., 1803, as The Massachusetts Bap- 

tist M: ionary Magazine. In 1817, name 

change! to The American Baptist Maga- 

sine, 204 in 1836 to The Baptist Mission- 

ary M vazine. In 1910, when combined 

with 7 ¢ Home Missions Monthly, name 
changed to MISSIONS. 
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The Cover 


Moving day comes to 28 million Ameri- 
cans every year. They are moving from 
the cities into the suburbs, into the cities 
themselves, and from everywhere to the 
areas of industrial development. This mi- 
gration has raised serious problems for 
over 700,000 American Baptists who are 
today without a church. But we must not 
get ahead of our story! For other inter- 
esting details, read the excellent articles 
in this issue. Photograph by Ewing Gallo- 
way, New York. 
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“ONE IN REMEMBRANCE" 


“At a time when disruptive forces are at work in the world, 
uniting forces are at work in the churches.” 


WORLD COMMUNION SUNDAY 
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of the Chinese Baptist exe 

Church, Manila (S.B.C.) Ba 

A Chinese pastor breaks bread in Manila ) 
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The Foreign Mission Enterprise draws men, women and cal 

youth into one great family around the table of their Lord. Rh 

. a . rec 

G V to the World Fellowship Offering and safeguard this work for 1953-1954.8 Nn. 

an ANNUITY and you will give to YOURSELF and also to FOREIGN MISSIONSE ““ 
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— FOR YEARS TO COME — S 

For detailed information, write for the free leaflet: Ba 

BUILDING TOMORROW’S WORLD—regarding wills and annuities, Miss Annie E. Root, : 
Treasurer. To pray for the new missionaries by name see MISSIONS for June, pages 42 , 

and 43. “Give of thy wealth to speed them on their way.” Baj 
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secretary of the Washington Baptist 
State Convention. 


PAUL C. CARTER is director 
of public relations for the Board 
of Ec ucation of the American Bap- 
tist Convention. 
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WARD CATLOS is field 
repr’ sntative of The American 
tst Home Mission Society. 


[WARD E. CHIPMAN is 
field director of The American 
t st Home Mission Society. 


' NFIELD EDSON is presi- 
dent of the American Baptist Con- 
vention and pastor of the First 
Bapt’:t Church, Long Beach, Calif. 


ALBERT GERNENZ is asso- 
ciate executive secretary of the 
Nort!: Dakota Baptist Convention. 





FLOYD E. HOUSE is pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, Pueblo, 
Colo. 


WILLIAM F. KEUCHER is 
executive secretary of the Kansas 
Baptist Convention. 


CHRIS E. LAWSON, formerly 
executive secretary of the Buffalo 
Baptist Association, recently be- 
came executive secretary of the 
Rhode Island Baptist Convention. 


HENRY MITCHELL is di- 
rector of church extension for the 
Northern California Baptist Con- 
vention. 


CECIL G. OSBORNE is pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, Bur- 
lingame, Calif. 


H. P. SPILLER is pastor of the 
Baptist Church at Mentone, Calif. 


_ LINCOLN B. WADSWORTH 
is a secretary of The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. 


SARA LOUISE WALKER is 
church-extension missionary of the 
Women’s American Baptist Home 


Mission Society. 
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The Real Voice of America 


By CHARLES A. WELLS 








UTHORITATIVE REPORTS are abundant from over 
the world that the Voice of America, never too persuasive 
or forceful, has been rendered almost entirely impotent as a 
result of the blundering behavior of its political reformers at 
home. Cures that required skilled surgery have been performed 
with a meat-axe under the guise of “good Americanism.” This 
situation lays bare the fact that the only real, enduring Voice 
of America is that which reflects the kind of people we are. 
This voice is sounding constantly through the things we do and 
say, which in turn are reflected in all the channels of our 
national life. Throngs of Americans abroad every year, other 
large numbers of foreign visitors here, the great stream of 
American literature, books, and movies that go over the world 
in the natural flow of life and trade—these are the things that 
tell the world what we really are. The picture we create is 
good or bad according to the choices we make this day. 
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OCTOBER QUIZ COLUMN 


Note:—Questions are taken from all 
pages and occasionally from advertise. 
ments, 

1. Slowly but surely, what walls 
are breaking down? 

2. Who was trained as a pastor 
and went into the building-con- 
tracting profession? 

3. Who has an uncanny way 
of finding Baptists? 

4. We have come to another 
mountain called what? 

5. Something more is required 
of us. What? 

6. Who was Mr. Chester 
Adams? 

7. What becomes part of our 
world relief program? 

8. Who is pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Long Beach, 
Calif.? 

9. Who gave generously of his 
time? 








Note that this contest began with the 
June issue, 1953, is completed with the 
issue of May, 1954, and is open only to 
subscribers. 


10. What forces are at work in 
the churches? 

11. What has been rendered al- 
most entirely impotent? 

12. What does it cost to main- 
tain the seminary for a year? 

13. Who is building free a three- 
bedroom house, and for what? 

14. How many American Bap- 
tists are today without a church? 

15. Who put that new church in 
Mentone? 

16. What dates back to Decem- 
ber, 1930? 

17. Who is Edith Tiller Osteyee? 

18. Whe said: “I gotta do my 
share”? 


Rules for 1953-1954 


F OR correct answers to every question (180 
questions) in all issues, June to May inclu- 
sive, a prize of a worthwhile missionary 

or a year’s subscription to Missions will be 
awarded. 

Answers should be kept at home until May 
and all sent in together In order to be eligible 
for a prize, state both the answers and the page 
numbers on which answers are found. 

Where two or more in a up work together 
only one set should be sent in and in such cases 
only one prize will be awarded. 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not 
repeat the question. 

lease attach name exactly as on your maga- 
zine wrapper. 

Please state whether a subscription or a book 
is desired as a prize. 


All answers must be mailed by 
May 31, 1954, to receive credit. 


‘ Ohio. The conference, held at the 
Ecumenical Institute, was spon. 
sored jointly by the National Coun. 


cil of the Churches of Christ jp 
' the U. S. A., and the World Coup. 
G. Pitt Beers cil of Churches. It was preceded by 
Area Chairman a traveling seminar led by Mark 
G. Pitt Beers, former executive Rich. The seminar group vi:ited 
secretary of The American Baptist and interviewed rural church ‘ead. 
Home Mission Society, will serve ¢rs and government official: jn 
as chairman of Area A of the several European countries. 
Churches for New Frontiers cam- 
paign. Area A is comprised of Con- Hospital Ministry to 
necticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Motherless Children 


New Hampshire, New Jersey, New +o: % 
York, Rhode Island, and Vermont. -,120¥S H. Downs, missiona As 


Campaign headquarters for Area : anid . 
A are located at 100 Fifth Ave. Whiskered, thinning white-h i 
New York, N. Y. holding a tiny twelve-hou -old 
: baby girl in his arms. His wife had 
ee died during the night, leaving this 
P baby. He had only two small -hil- 
American Baptist delegates to dren at home and no one to look 
the conference on the church and after the baby, and so he had 
rural life, at Bossey, Switzerland, brought her to us, not knowing 
August 24-28, included Dr. and how else to keep her alive. He 
Mrs. Mark Rich, of Missouri; Dr. promised to pay part of the bzby’s 
and Mrs. Don Pielstick, of New support, and put her into the «mms 
York; Robert Freerichs, of Wis- of one of our partly trained nurses, 
consin; and Clayton Pepper, of Another came, and said, ‘When my 








Baptist leaders at ground-breaking for Immanuel Baptist Church, 
Kenosha, Wis.: Martin Leuschner, promotional secretary, North 
American Baptist General Conference; Jacob Meister, president, 
Union of German-speaking Baptist Churches of Europe; F. Townley 
Lord, president, Baptist World Alliance; Frank A. Nelson, presi 
dent, Wisconsin Baptist Convention; Charles J. Anderson, pastor 
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wife died they told me to throw 
the baby into the jungle. I heard 
that you took such babies to keep 
until they could walk. According to 
the Garo law this baby is no longer 
mine, but belongs to the brothers 
of my wife.’ These are but two of 
the many instances which show 
how our ever-growing motherless 
baby department at Tura Mission 
Hosp tal provides opportunities we 
woul’ never have otherwise. In 
our ‘wenty-six years we have had 
353 « ich babies brought to us. We 
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Magazine Sunday 


@ UNDAY, October 11, is 
kK Missions Magazine Sun- 
da, in the American Baptist 
Co: vention. It is the one time 
in ‘he year when pastors, club 
wagers, and subscribers are 


ma 
requested to do something 
special toward increasing the 


azine’s circulation. JInas- 
h as October is Protestant 


ma 
mu 


Church Press Month, a similar 
emphasis will be made by 
mary of the other 120 member 


publications of the Associated 
Church Press. Let every reader 
of Missions help to make this 
observance an important one 
—by sending gift subscriptions, 
by asking friends to subscribe, 
and by helping in other ways 
which pastors and club man- 
agers may suggest. (See spe- 
cial, limited offer on page 61.) 











now have twenty-six babies ranging 
from one day to a ‘walker,’ who 
goes back to his father in two days. 
Every one of these babies would 
surely have died.” 


Evangelism Begins 
At the Grass Roots 


Velma Moore, worker in the 
Winning the Children for Christ 
program, reports that during a 
recent visit in Reedsport, Ore., calls 
were being made to invite children 
to the Bible story hour. In one 
home, the visitor discovered a fam- 
ily of mixed religious background. 
The mother had been reared as a 
Catholic. The father, a Protestant, 
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HOMECOMING AT FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


wwe 


















October, the month of falling leaves, brilliant colors, and the pungent 
smoke of burning fires, finds the students and faculty of Franklin College 
preparing for the greatest alumni event of the season—Homecoming. 







Saturday, October 17, is the date. Events begin on Friday afternoon 
with a clean-up of the campus. Students, faculty, and administration join 
in the leaf-rake of the entire campus, led by the president, Dr. Harold W. 
Richardson, as shown above. Cider and doughnuts are served by the 
alumni association, and the “job” is a happy event for all. Friday evening 
the students have an old-fashioned torchlight parade to the athletic field, 
where in the flickering light of giant bonfires they yell and sing for their 
football team. Then they snakedance to the Student Center for an all- 
campus mixer. 












The big day gets under way with the traditional Tug of War across 
the creek, between the Freshman and Sophomores. Fraternities feverishly 
put the finishing touches on their house decorations, and the women’s 
organizations complete their floats for the parade. By noon the campus is 
crowded with returning alumni and friends. In the afternoon, the parade, 
led by the band and the Homecoming Queen, rolls through the streets 
of the town—a kaleidoscope of youth, beauty, noise, and color. 











Then comes the big event of the day, the football game, with the 
stands full to overflowing, and the team giving its all to win this important 
game. At halftime, the Queen and her court are introduced, and the 
Queen is officially crowned by the alumni president. 








After the big game, comes time for reminiscing. Fraternities, sororities, 
and campus are filled with groups renewing old friendships and beginning 
new ones. 






Are you missing out on college life? If so, write today for a catalog 
and application blank to the Office of Admissions. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 
FRANKLIN INDIANA 
















had started instruction to become 
a Catholic at the time of his mar- 
riage, but refused because of con- 
science to complete the study. The 
mother explained to the visitor that 
she wanted her three boys to be 
baptized. When the visitor ex- 
plained that American Baptist 
churches do not baptize small chil- 
dren, but instead dedicate them to 
the Lord, the father was impressed. 
He made his decision to be baptized 
and to unite with an American 


Baptist church. The mother also 
plans to be baptized, and the three 
small boys have already been dedi- 
cated to the Lord. 


Bible in Korean Tongue 
Being Widely Distributed 

In 1952, the Korean Bible Society 
distributed over eleven thousand 
copies of the Scriptures through the 
Army chaplains of the South Ko- 
rean Army. Some thirty-one thou- 
sand more copies were circulated 
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IS CENTRAL 
AT CENTRAL 


Alumni missionaries now in 
twenty-five countries 


Nineteen new missionaries sent 
out last year 


One of the strongest departments 
of missions in the nation 


—_—_ o—_— 


William W. Adams, President 
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The New Home of Baptist Institute 


CROWNS SIXTY YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT 
BAPTIST INSTITUTE HAS RELOCATED TO ADMINISTER MORE EFFECTIVELY A 
CURRICULUM WHICH HAS PRODUCED 


Missionaries—Christian education and social workers 


Ministers wives and hosts of Christian home-makers who are active lay workers 
YOUNG WOMEN HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES DESIRING TO ENTER CHRISTIAN SERVICE CONSIDERED 


For information, write 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


DR. OSCAR HENDERSON, President |} 


among prisoners by the sixtee 
chaplains serving in the prisons 
and one hundred and fifty thousang 
copies of a pocket New Testamen; 
were given to the American Arm, 
chaplains for North Korean prison. 
ers of war. The Korean language 
formerly despised by the educate; 
who would speak and write Cl: ineg 
only, was popularized first ir the 
nineteenth century by missionaric 
who published the Scriptures in the 
Korean tongue, the script and spell. 
ing of which were later offi-ially 
simplified. The decision to prin, 
the Bible in this new script, now 
called Hankul, was made in 948 
and has been the chief preoc. upa. 
tion of Kev. Young Bin Im. The r. 
vision was completed in 1950, but 
the work had to be stopped be-ause 
of the war. Mr. Im saved the manv. 
script by sending it secretly cut of 
Seoul (his wife carried it away in 
a jar on her head). Mr. Im rv. 
turned to Pusan in 1952 and started 


3 resolutely to print the Bible again, 


using paper and binding materia 
sent him by the American Bible 


& Society. 


Fall Foreign- 
Policy Seminar 


The annual fall foreign-policy 
seminar, sponsored by the Council 
on Christian Social Progress, will 
be held October 21-23 in New York 
city. Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean, of 
the Foreign Policy Association, will 
bring the keynote address at the 
opening session on October 21. One 
full day will be spent at the United 
Nations, where the General As 
sembly will be in session. Some of 
the sessions of the seminar, accord- 
ing to Mrs. George B. Martin, 
American Baptist accredited United 
Nations observer, will be held in 
the new Carnegie Internationa 
Peace Centre, adjacent to the 
United Nations. Anyone interested 
in this seminar may write to Donald 
B. Cloward, Council on Christian 
Social Progress, 152 Madison Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Werner G. Keucher Is 
New President of B.M.T.S 


The board of directors of the 
Baptist Missionary Training School 
and the board of managers of the 
Woman’s American Baptist !ome 
Mission Society announce the ap 
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intment of Werner G. Keucher The American Baptist Home Mis- gamut from relatively harmless 


sixteen , a. ae 
as president of the Baptist Mission- sion Society as special-interest mis- pranks to vandalism, are applaud- 


TisOns, 









Ousand i ary Training School, Chicago. Mr. sionaries to the various state ing the ‘Trick or Treat” program 
tamen[¥Keucher, who assumed his new women’s groups. sponsored by the United States 
Army duties on Sept. 1, succeeds Robert Hallowe’ d Committee for United Nations In- 
prison.{@ H. Beaven, who recently resigned H ee Child, ternational Children’s Emergency 
age fe for fu ther study after ten years of pec icd an Fund. This project was approved 

















ucatedf outstanding leadership. President Parents whe deplore Hallowe’en by the American Baptist Conven- 
‘kines Keuc' er served as pastor of the activities of children, running the tion at Denver. The children will 
ir the 
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First Baptist Church, Shelton, 
Conn., for six years. He is a gradu- 
ate of Franklin College and of The 
Eastern Baptist Theological Semi- 










policy™ nary. He holds an S.T.M. degree 
vuncilf from Yale, and has done graduate 
_ will work at the Divinity School of the 






University of Chicago. He was a 
director of the Connecticut Coun- 
cil of Churches and a member of 



























































1, will 
t the the committee on missionary coop- 
_ One eration of the Connecticut Baptist 
‘nited Convention. 
| As. 
ne of § United Nations Week 
cord: § And American Baptists 
artin, ‘ , 
nited United Nations Week, October 
id ingg [8-24, will be observed in many 
‘onal American Baptist churches. Oc- by JOHN BRIGHT 
the tober 24, United Nations Day, will rte sg P pe the ew —- 
ested @ Mark the eighth birthday of this acid demdaeas tadlcenade 
nad @ World organization. Suggestions for 
stian § Church observances and literature To every preacher, teacher, and 
Ave, § (or study and discussion are avail- our ee. ae 
Ave., - we much- 
able from the Council on Christian phrase. Here Dr. Bright explores its bib- 
Social Progress, 152 Madison Ave., lical meaning—its history, usage, and various 
New York 16, N. Y. interpretations—and finds that the Kingdom concept 
embraces the total message of the Scriptures. Against this back- 
Speci ground he relates the message of the Kingdom of God to the contem- 
, amar porary world and church. Here is vivid awareness of the unifying theme of the 
the issionaries Appointed Bible—its redemptive summons to every individual and its challenge to the living 
hoo! church. PUBLISHED OcTOBER 5 $3.75 
the ff . The National Council of Amer- 
ome ican Baptist Women has assigned at your bookstore ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
ap- § ‘ixty-two wives of appointees of 
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living 
your 
faith... 


For a more radiant faith, six 
books bringing deeper 
understanding of the basic 
requirements of Christianity, 
of effective church leader- 
ship, of how others have lived their faith 





TENTS TOWARD THE SUNRISE. By Charles W. Koller. Each of 
these brief talks contains one rich seed of practical Christianity—inspiration 
and guidance for personal devotional life, church administration, and preach- 
ing. A book for every Christian concerned with the responsibilities of his 
SE EEE Cs bch ctiescadeBieek vicceres éaxcaeeees $2.00 


THE PRICE AND THE PRIZE. By Culbert C. Rutenber. To make 
Christianity the guiding light for their lives, men and women must under- 
stand its basic meaning. Here Dr. Rutenber sets forth clearly and simply 
the great truths of God’s relation to man—explaining the redemption that 
takes place through Christ, and that can give our lives real meaning. .. $1.50 


RHAPSODY IN BLACK. By Richard Ellsworth Day. The moving biog- 
raphy of a true man of God—John Jasper, the obscure slave who rose to 
be one of the best-loved preachers of Virginia. Here is the colorful spirit of 
Civil-War Richmond—a vivid background for the simplicity of John 
Jasper, who, with his unshakable faith in the Word of God, has a message 
PMG evebeen <aueveses:ceu uapuke aoe uadion Gea aW ne keer 


THE BAPTIST MINISTRY: THEN AND NOW. By Robert G. 
Torbet. The story of the Baptist ministry during the past three and a half 
centuries—its European and British beginnings, with emphasis on church 
life in America. Here is the achievement of Baptist ministers, with sketches 
2g i ee ere ee Cloth, $2.00; Paper, $1.25 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION IN A BAPTIST CHURCH. By 
Dorothy A. Stevens. How your church can become a leader in missionary 
activity—sound guidance based on a survey of over 100 rural and urban 
churches. For local, state, and national leaders. .. Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.50 


THE BAPTIST WITNESS: By Henry K. Rowe; revised by Robert G. 
Torbet. A concise survey of the stirring history of the people called Baptists 
—their purpose, their place among Protestant denominations. With discus- 








sion questions, projects, teaching helps. ........................ $1.50 
Wp, Order from Your Nearest Society Bookstore 
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1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Penna. 
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press doorbells as usual, not fo, 
treats for themselves, but fo, 
coins which can be forwarded to 
U.N.LC.E.F. to help buy mil o; 
health services for needy children 
the world over. Kits which include 
directions for promotion and rm. 
bands for young canvassers m2y be 
purchased at $1.00, from the Coun. 
cil on Christian Social Progress 
152 Madison Ave., New Yor! 16. 
N. Y., or from the Departme: t of 
Christian Friendliness, 164  ‘ifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 








Burmese Doctor and 
Six Others Baptized 


“It is always thrilling and en. 
couraging,” writes Missionary Ray 
Beaver, of Rangoon, Burma, “to 
see signs of progress being mace in 
the witness for Christ here. Re. 
cently the new outdoor baptistery 
was the scene of great rejoicing, 
when seven people received the 
ordinance of baptism. One of the 
young men; who was baptized, was 
a living proof of the saving power 
of God. He had lain dying in a 
hospital as a result of heavy drink- 
ing. The doctors said that he would 
die. At that time some of the Pwo 
Karen Bible School students began 
to visit him and to pray for him. 
Soon after, not only was he healed 
of his terrible illness, but he had 
become a new person in Christ. 
Yes, Christ is at work here, too.” 































New Bible Institute 
At Kikongo, Africa 


Annis H. Ford, missionary under 
appointment by the Woman's 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, recently started her new 
work at Kikongo, Belgian Congo. 
She reports: “When I spent part 
of a summer at Kikongo in 1948, 
the Bible Institute was a project of 
the future, a longed-for necessity 
to the growth of the Congo church. 
Now it is a reality, young and grow- 
ing under the guidance of Louis 
and Susie Brown. They have actu- 
ally had to build the school, as well 
as plan all the courses and teach 
them. And Louis is remembering 
his promise to the Kikongo Chris- 
tians, that if they would provide 
the raw materials—sand, rocks, and 
wood—he would supervise the con- 
struction of the station church.” 
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Letters... 


TO THE EDITOR 












.HE EDITOR: 
rat a blessing Missions is to 
‘ friend has shared it with me, 
vant to have it mailed to me 
now. | have been elected vice- 
nt for missions, and this up- 
magazine is so helpful in 
rk that I consider it a 
* Enclosed is my $2.00 for 
s subscription. Keep up the 
vork! 
Mrs. THomas J. JOHNSON 
ston Beach, Calif. 


a 
HE EDITOR: 
y»ught that you might be in- 


1 in this littie story: Mrs. 
Montague, one of our Sun- 
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terest: 
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day school teachers, has been 
havine trouble with her eyesight. 
She remarked one day that she had 
been unable to “catch up” on her 
readir especially in MuIssIoNns 
magazine. So the members of her 
Sunday school class voted to be- 





come the eyes of their teacher. 
Each week one of the members is 
spending an afternoon with her 
and helping to “catch up.” Mem- 
bers of the class who have never 
become acquainted with Missions 
before, are now reading it appreci- 
atively, and thus their minds are 
being challenged with the mission- 
ary task. We believe that this is 
going to be a good and worthy pro- 
ject for the class, for the teacher, 
for our church, and for our world- 
wide missionary task. 

Ricuarp A. UzzEL 















Orosi, Calif. 





TO THE EDITOR: 

I have greatly enjoyed most of 
Dr. Lipphard’s articles under the 
heading “As I See It,” but I will 
have to admit that I was greatly 
grieved over a part of his article in 
the June number, about Sitting Bull. 
Among other things he says: “Sit- 
ting Bull was responsible for many 
Indian wars, for the deaths of 
many Americans, and for the hor- 
rible massacre that is memorialized 
in “Custer’s Last Stand.’” As I see 
it, this is all wrong. I wonder who 
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was responsible for the Indian 
wars. Wasn’t it the white people, 
with all their broken treaties with 
the Indians? And when the Indians 
would try to make the whites toe 
the mark, they would just make a 
new treaty. Sitting Bull never made 
a treaty with the whites, and I 
don’t blame him a bit. When Wil- 
liam Penn treated the Indians hon- 
estly, he had no trouble with them. 
Neither would we if we had done 
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THEY BUILT FORETERNITY 


GUSTAV-ADOLF GEDAT. Tranglated 
by Roland Bainton. A graphic de- 
scription in prose and dramatic pho- 
tographs—many full-page size—of 
great cultural and architectural won- 
ders of ancient and contemporary 
civilizations. A discerning commentary 
on mortal achievements, and on the 
qualities by which civilizations decline 
and die—or endure. A big, beautiful 
book, handsomely printed and bound. 
844x10% Incues. Pustisnen Oct. 5. $5 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 
PASTORAL CARE 


PAUL E. JOHNSON. A_ comprehen- 
sive and definitive survey of pastoral 
psychology as applied to the entire 
range of the minister's work—counsel- 
ing, preaching, administration, etc. 
Theoretically sound concretely 
practical, it tells hqw the pastor can 
use pastoral psychology to achieve an 
effective, well-rounded ministry. Pus- 
LisHeD Oct. 5. $4.75 
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PASTORAL CARE 

Edited by J. RICHARD 
' SPANN. Nineteen men who 
have been outstanding with their 
"pastoral work here offer the best 
from their. experience, study, 
“and meditation, to help the 
“pastor meet his parishioner’s 
needs. “Every active pastor and 
church worker who must deal 
with family members of all ages 
will find Pastoral Care a most 
helpful and suggestive volume.” 
—initernational Journel of Re- 
figious Education. $2.50 
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the same. Then Dr. Lipphard calls 
the Custer battle in Montana a 
“horrible massacre.” If I know the 
meaning of words, that was not a 
“horrible massacre”’—it was a 
battle. Custer went there with his 
men expecting to fight, and he got 
it. To believe the way Dr. Lipp- 
hard does is to go back to what 
people believed fifty years ago. 

Cuares F. BRown 
Darrington, Wash. 





























THE CHURCH AND 
SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Edited by J. RICHARD SPANN. | 
writers, each an authority in his fel 
seek to formulate from the 
of Jesus a_ philosophy 
church may deal wit 
in our present soci 
honest and construct 
truth in man 
forthright presen 
sibility of the chi 
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At Your Bookstore 


a Vbangdon ~Cohebauy 


At J See KH 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





N MY DECK CHAIR on the 

S. S. Queen Elizabeth this past 
summer, I read a book’, Commu- 
nism and the Conscience of the 
West, by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. 
Many Baptists may have seen and 
heard him on their television sets. 

In this book the bishop declares 
that communism has grown out of 
the evils and shortcomings of our 
own Western civilization. He is lit- 
tle concerned about communist 
politics or economics. He says that 
the Christian church must be as 
much opposed to monopolistic cap- 
italism as to communism. The 
World Council of Churches was 
severely criticized for having ex- 
pressed similar judgment at its first 
assembly at Amsterdam in August, 
1948. Regarding the wave of hys- 
terical hatred against everything 
communistic or leftish that has 
swept across the United States, the 
bishop is likewise outspoken. He 
looks upon Communists as poten- 
tial children of God, and so must 
be loved as sick children are loved. 
How many Americans still believe 
and practice that Christian doc- 
trine? 

I wonder why this book was not 
burned in last summer’s silly orgy 
of book-burning. I wonder also why 
Senator McCarthy has not sum- 
moned this Roman Catholic bishop 
for investigation before his commit- 
tee. If some Protestant bishop or 
minister had said these things from 
his pulpit or in a published book 
or article, your guess is as good as 
mine as to what would have hap- 
pened to him. 

One paragraph in this book 


merits universal publicity. Bishop 


1 Communism and the Conscience of the West. 
By Fulton J. Sheen. Garden City ks. 247 
pages. $1.25. 
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Sheen confesses that modern Chris- 
tians have truth but no zeal; 
whereas Communists have zeal but 
no truth; they have heat but no 
light; we have light but no heat; 
Communists have passion but no 
ideals; Christians have ideals but 
no passion. Here is the real answer 
to communism. Unless the Chris- 
tians of the world, especially of the 
United States, embark on a vastly 
greater and more zealous endeavor 
to make known the unsearchable 
riches in Christ, and to make avail- 
able to all the abundant life for 
which he came and lived and died, 
our American stockpiles of atomic 
bombs, our vast military prepared- 
ness, our investigating committees, 
book-burnings, smear techniques, 
character assassinations, and what 
have you—none of these will avail 
against the menacing global spread 
of communism. 
ad 


Another step toward the even- 
tual and inevitable removal of all 
race discrimination in the United 
States took place when the board 
of trustees of the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn., by vote of 
78 to 6, decided to admit Negro 
students to its School of Theology. 
The new policy went into effect 
last month. The university is owned 
by twenty-two Protestant Episcopal 
dioceses in thirteen Southern states. 
One year ago the trustees had 
voted to continue the race-discrim- 
ination policy. Whereupon eight 
professors resigned and Dean James 
A. Pike, of New York’s Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, canceled 
his appointment to preach the bac- 
calaureate sermon. He also declined 
the university’s offer of the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
In declining it he wrote, “I could 


not in conscience receive a doctor. 
ate in the white divinity [italics 
mine] which the university is ap. 
parently prepared to offer.” 

What effect the eight faculty 
resignations and Dean Pike’s ce¢lj. 
nation had on the trustees’ dec sion 
a year later, must be left to co jec. 
ture. Doubtless a growing rezliza- 
tion that for the Christian there 
can be no inequality because o: the 
color of the human skin was a’so a 
factor. Slowly but surely the alls 
of race prejudice are brez«ing 
down, and race discriminaticn js 
moving toward its final exit ‘rom 
the American scene. 


Three months have passed _ ince 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, :on- 
victed as spies, died in Sing S ng’s 
electric chair. By this time that 
tragic episode in American crin inal 
history has almost been forgo ten. 
What cannot and should no’ be 
forgotten is a report in The Na:ion, 
June 27, 1953, that when the exe- 
cution of the Rosenbergs was an- 
nounced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, there was applause, and 
one Congressman interrupted the 
debate on foreign aid and ex. 
claimed, “Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow!” 

Early last June, at my forty-fifth 
Yale class reunion, I was amazed 
to find otherwise calm and sane 
men, forty-five years out of college, 
vehemently and almost hysterically 
demanding the immediate execu- 
tion of the Rosenbergs, against my 
argument that in the best national 
interests of the United States their 
sentence should have been life im- 
prisonment. Whatever secrets they 
might later have revealed have 
now died with them. 

Surely we have fallen upon sorry 
days in this lovely land of America 
that has long taken pride in its 
humanitarianism, when the taking 
of a human life, whatever may be 
the legal or moral justification for 
taking it, is hysterically demanded 
and is greeted in Congress with 
applause and the Doxology. How 
much progress has humanity really 
made since the days of the French 
Revolution in Paris, when mobs in 
the Palace de la Concorde howled 
with fiendish glee every time the 
swiftly falling axe of the guillotine 
chopped off a head? 
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}.OUDLY we present in this issue a six- 

( 2:en-page section devoted to the objectives 
of Caurches for New Frontiers, the challeng- 
ing .ame of the church-extension campaign 
auth orized at Denver last May. The financial 
goal of this campaign is $8,350,000, which, 
thov zh a sizable sum, is only a drop in the 
buc!et in comparison with the needs. As the 
informative and inspiring articles in these 
pages Clearly reveal, American Baptists have 
the opportunity of a lifetime on the new fron- 
tiers of American life, and with the opportu- 
nity comes a grave responsibility. So now is 
the time for decisive, purposeful action. Many 
of our churches will get started on the cam- 
paign early next month; others will wait till 
January. Whatever the time, the important 
thing is to participate in the campaign, with a 
faith that sees beyond our new frontiers. 




















World Fellowship Offering 
Scheduled for October 4 


S THERE a calendar in the house? If so, 

get a red pencil and put a circle around 
Sunday, October 4. For, in American Baptist 
life, that is an important date. It is the time 
when our churches from coast to coast will 
participate in the World Fellowship Offering. 
As announced in these columns last month, 










Y | the bulk of the offering this year goes to our 
ts | Work in the Philippines. The $400,000 goal is 
g | an integral part of our Unified Budget, not 





& 


over and above the Unified Budget goal. In- 
asmuch as the offering comes within a few 
weeks of the tenth anniversary of the martyr- 
dom of eleven American Baptist missionaries 
at Hopevale, on the island of Panay, Decem- 
ber 19, 1943, the response should be spon- 
taneous and adequate. If you failed to read 
May A. Coggins’ excellent article; “Time to 
Advance in the Philippines,” in our Septem- 
ber issue, then by all means read it now. No- 
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where in the world today can American Bap- 
tists, or any other religious body, safely assume 
that time for missionary work is unlimited. 
What our opportunities will be ten years from 
now, what doors may be open or closed, no- 
body knows or foresees. We know only the 
present; we must look in faith to the future. 
And we must act in the present in order to 
help shape the future. So, as Miss Coggins 
declares at the end of her article, “Now is the 
time for advance! Today is the day of oppor- 
tunity in the Philippines.” 


Churchmen’s Week 
Is October 11-18 


OW IN ITS second year, Churchmen’s 
Week, in which the American Council 

of American Baptist Men will have a vital 
part, is scheduled for October 11-18. The 
week brings together three important events: 
Men and Missions Sunday, October 11 (which 
is also Missions Magazine Sunday) ; Lay- 
men’s Sunday, October 18; and a church- 
men’s rally, October 18. As a mere listing of 
these events indicates, the week is a time for 
enlisting men in the life and work of the major 
Protestant churches across the land. It is a 
time for reminding them of their responsibility 
for carrying the Christian faith into all areas 
of life here at home, and for spreading it to all 
quarters of the globe. The slogan of our own 
National Council of American Baptist Men is 
“Supporting the World Mission of American 
Baptists.” To that end, President Arthur H. 
Lofgren, Executive Vice-President C. Stan- 
ton Gallup, Executive Secretary Edwin W. 
Parsons, and their associates are calling our 
laymen to faith and to action. As everyone 
knows, there are problems enough in our 
troubled world to discourage even the most 
stout-hearted among us. But strong men, who 
have avowed allegiance to the Strong Son of 
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God, have never yet known defeat. They are 
rallying now to the challenge of the hour. 
More and more they are coming to see that 
the practical issues of daily life must be viewed 
in the light of the Christian gospel, and that 
the hope of men everywhere lies in their rela- 
tionship to that gospel. The long-delayed re- 
ligious revival in America may well be near, 
awaiting only a larger number of men who see 
that vision clearly—and act upon it. 


Emphasis on Spiritual Life 
And World Communion Sunday 


LOSELY RELATED to the objectives of 
Churchmen’s Week, as indicated in the 
preceding paragraph, is the emphasis on spiri- 
tual-life evangelism which will be made this 
month in hundreds of American Baptist 
churches. Walter E. Woodbury, secretary for 
evangelism of The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, is calling upon every church 
to hold a spiritual-life mission, either this 
month or later this fall or winter. A leaflet 
outlines the need for such a mission in these 
words: “Almost every church has people who 
once were active, practicing Christians and 
now they seldom, if ever, participate in the 
church program. Then there are the indiffer- 
ent members. They may attend once or twice 
a year; they may even give a token amount to 
the church budget. . . . Still other members do 
not practice the habit of the Christian life. 
They seldom pray; they do not read the Bible 
regularly; they feel very little responsibility 
to speak to others about Christ.” And what 
does a spiritual-life mission propose to do 
about this situation? This: “. . . to invite 
every member of the church—active and in- 
active—to make a Spiritual Life Covenant in 
which he indicates his purpose to attend 
church regularly, to observe personal and fam- 
ily devotions, to read the Bible, and to live for 
Christ in every relationship.” What better 
time than World Communion Sunday, Oc- 
tober 4, to take this important step? 


Support the U. N., 
Or Be Atomized? 


N OCTOBER 24, the United Nations 
will be eight years old. Organized in 

the uncertain days at the end of the Second 
World War, it was then the world’s best hope 
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of security and peace. And now, in the eve, 
more uncertain days following the Koreay 
struggle, it still is the world’s best hope of 
security and peace. During its brief span of 
life thus far, the U.N. has made a significan; 
record. Its services through such agencies a 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
World Health Organization, the Interna. 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Dev: lop. 
ment, and the United Nations Internat: >naj 
Children’s Emergency Fund have bro ight 
new life and new hope to millions among the 
world’s underprivileged peoples. And thvugh 
to a large extent it has been frustrated i1 its 
efforts to achieve world order, it has made not. 
able progress. Even the stalemate in Kore 
should not be written off the books as ‘otal 
loss. To be sure, the U.N. did not win a victory 
in Korea, but neither did the communisi ag. 
gressors. And so the threat of war continues. 
Whatever else the Korean conflict may mean, 
it surely spells out the threat of communisin to 
the security of the free world. We are facing a 
strong and subtle foe. To employ a familiar 
figure, peoples of the free world must either 
hang together or hang separately. Or, to ex. 
press the same idea in more modern terms, 
they must either unite in support of the U.N. 
or be atomized one at a time. Let those who 
oppose the U.N. please take note. All their 
flag-waving and loud talk about a super- 
patriotism does not safeguard a single Ameri- 
can city against annihilation. The U.N. is by 
no means perfect, but it tirelessly works for 
peace, and so deserves the support of all 
peace-loving people. 


Hallowe’en— 
U.N.LC.E.F. Style 


T LONG LAST, Hallowe’en is being res- 
cued from witches, goblins, ghosts, and 
black cats, and is being transformed into some- 
thing that will benefit millions of needy people, 
with none of the real fun lost in the process. 
This year, as in two years previously, the tra- 
ditional “Trick or Treat”’ will be used to col- 
lect pennies, nickels, and dimes for the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. Attired in costumes of nations in need, 
and wearing colorful arm bands, children over 
the nation will ring door bells and ask for con- 
tributions to be used in providing life-giving 
milk and medical care for the world’s unfor- 
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tunate children. Since two-thirds of the world’s 
children are suffering from hunger and dis- 
ease, money thus collected will provide a des- 
perately needed service. Last year more than 
five hundred communities in forty-one states 
contibuted over $32,000, almost entirely in 
en: ies, nickels, and dimes. Participants were 
delichted with the results, as the following 
com nents will indicate. From Rochester, N. 
Y.: “We feel that a new idea of what can 
be un on Hallowe’en has been planted.” 
Fro 1 Scranton, Pa.: “For the first time, our 
you.g people gave their Hallowe’en a crea- 
tive twist, and they were thrilled with the 
pro:9ect of so many children being able to 
drir: < milk because they collected this money.” 
From Garberville, Calif.: “All of Garberville 
said this was the first year there was no de- 
struction.” So, there is only one way to bring 
this paragraph to a close: When a U.N.L- 
C.E F. child knocks at your door, give as gen- 
erously as you can. 


‘Betore, Rather Than After, .. . 
Brutal and Futile Battle’ 


INCE the signing of a truce in Korea, on 
Sunday evening, July 26, United States 


time, a mass of comment has made its way 
into Our newspapers and magazines and re- 
sounded from radio and television sets across 
the nation. So numerous and so varied are the 
ideas that have been expressed, there is danger 
that what is doubtless the most important 
statement of all may be overlooked. It is a 
statement by none other than President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, delivered to the na- 
tion by radio and television just one hour after 
the truce had been signed, and published 
widely in newspapers the next day. Said the 
President: “And so at long last the carnage of 
war is to cease and the negotiations of the con- 
ference table are to begin. On this Sabbath 
eve each of us devoutly prays that all nations 
may come to see the wisdom of composing dif- 
ferences in this fashion before, rather than 
after, various resorts to brutal and futile bat- 
tle.” A soldier of wide experience, President 
Eisenhower ought to know what he was talk- 
ing about. Nobody won the war in Korea. The 
U.N. forces halted communist aggression, 
temporarily at least, but did not save Korea 
or stop communism. Instead, the war left 
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Korea in ruins, and communism stronger than 
it was when the shooting started. So we must 
now try to do by arbitration what we could 
not do—or dared not attempt—with force of 
arms. Every soldier who gave life or limb or 
health in the war that nobody won is a wit- 
ness to the basic wisdom of President Eisen- 
hower’s words—the wisdom of composing in- 
ternational differences before, rather than 
after, brutal and futile battle. 


Is Russia 
Included? 


O BE more specific about arbitration (the 

subject of the preceding paragraph), do 
we mean to say that we ought to negotiate 
with Russia? Yes, we mean just that. Any 
other interpretation of President Eisenhower’s 
words would render them vapid and meaning- 
less—beautiful but cruel oratory. The Presi- 
dent’s words are clear and unequivocal; they 
mean exactly what they say. They tell of the 
wisdom of composing international differences 
at the conference table— “before, rather than 
after, various resorts to brutal and futile bat- 
tle.”” Then, of course, Russia is included. It is 
better, infinitely better, to arbitrate with Rus- 
sia than it is to fight her. If the nations of the 
free world wish to face international problems 
realistically, then any big-power conference 
that may be in the offing should include Rus- 
sia. Let us, indeed, see the wisdom of compos- 
ing differences “before, rather than after, . . . 
brutal and futile battle’—-even with Russia. 


How Honesty 
Made the News 


HOUGH most of us are painfully aware 

of the large amount of dishonesty that 
mars American industrial and business life, 
yet we are aware also of a large amount of 
sheer, unadulterated honesty, most of which 
never makes the headlines. An example of the 
solid rock on which this second awareness is 
based appeared recently in The New York 
Times. The American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany had voluntarily refunded $22,544,349 to 
the Army. Through economies made possible 
by increased efficiency in operations, and by 
improvement in construction and production 
methods, the company had saved that amount 
in manufacturing armored vehicles at its Ber- 
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wick, Pa., plant. This action of a great Ameri- 
can industry merits the wholehearted com- 
mendation of all Christian people. And it 
merits the attention of Communists, fellow 


travelers, and their dupes, here and elsewhere 
who so glibly predict the imminent demise of 
what they consider to be a totally wicked and 
moribund capitalism in the United States. 


Because They Are There 


OWERING more than twenty-nine thou- 

sand feet above the level of the sea is cold, 
imperturbable Mount Everest, which, as one 
climber put it, “taunts men from behind her 
armor of blizzard and avalanche and alti- 
tude.” Asked, “Why do you climb this moun- 
tain?” the famed George Leigh Mallory an- 
swered, simply, “Because it’s there.” And so 
he climbed until one day in 1924, as he neared 
the summit, he and Andrew C. Irvine, an Ox- 
ford student, suddenly disappeared in a wind- 
swept cloud of snow and ice, never to be seen 
again. 

But the conquest of Everest went on, even 
as Mallory had said, because the mountain 
was there. For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury men continued to climb, until at least 
fifteen had died in Everest’s icy grasp. Then, 
on May 29, this year, the daring Edmond P. 
Hillary, New Zealand beekeeper, and the in- 
trepid Tensing Norkay, veteran Sherpa guide, 
inched their tired, exhausted bodies upward 
until they were higher than the land around 
them. They were at last standing on top of the 
world. They had conquered Everest. For 
them, it was no longer “there.” 


For many years we American Baptists have 
been climbing mountains. Why? Because they 
were there. Not long .ago we came up to the 
formidable heights of the World Mission Cru- 
sade. Something had to be done to restore mis- 
sion buildings left in dust and ashes at the 
end of the Second World War, to make pos- 
sible the sending of new missionaries, and to 
put new life into our entire missionary pro- 
gram. The $14-million goal before us towered 
like mysterious Everest. Some people thought 
we would never reach it. But we did reach it. 
That mountain we climbed—because it was 
there. 

And now we have come to another moun- 
tain, called Churches for New Frontiers. A 
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shorter name is Church Extension. This mc un. 
tain is not as high as the one we conquered 
less than ten years ago, but still it is thre! 
On the new frontiers of an increasingly in«us. 
trialized America are communities that reed 
churches, need them desperately. Because the 
new communities are there, because the people 
are there, we must minister to their spiri‘ual 
needs. We who are in the habit of expec ing 
people to come to church must now try tal ing 
the church to the people. 


For a look at what is taking place on some 
of the new frontiers in the western part of the 
United States, let us go first to Belle Fourche, 
S. Dak.’ In 1930, this community had a popu- 
lation of 2,032. In 1940, the figure was 2,496, 
and in 1950 it was 3,540. Now, just three years 
later, the total is 4,000. 

Harold Salem, Baptist pastor at Belle 
Fourche, attributes the town’s steady growth 
to its livestock sales yards, the largest in the 
state; to several industries, including sugar- 
beet processing, lumbering, and brick-making; 
and to the expectation that oil soon will be 
discovered, since it is said that the widely her- 
alded Williston oil basin extends to the Belle 
Fourche area. 

With residential building lots selling for 
$1,000 to $2,000, and with a new bank build- 
ing and a new school building already under 
construction, the future of Belle Fourche is 
bright with promise. But the Baptist church, 
with a tiny building and a resident member- 
ship of only ninety, is faced with a problem. 
Should it start a mission in one of the housing 
developments, or erect a new building and 
launch a program of sufficient interest to at- 
tract the newcomers? 





1For examples in other areas, see Clifford G. Hansen's 
article, “Moving Faster Than the Census Taker,” Missions, 
June, 1953. 
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The people are there. The needs are there. 
That mountain is waiting to be climbed. 


Lt us go now to the state of Washington. 
In \Vest Seattle, population 120,000, is only 
one American Baptist church, with about two 
hun ired members. 

P sco, population 12,000—a town of 2,000 
to 4 000 before the Columbia Basin develop- 
mer and the coming of a project of the 
Ato aic Energy Commission within the last 
five »ears—is expected to approach the size of 
Yak ma (42,000). There is no American Bap- 
tist -hurch there, but a comity assignment to 
esta olish one has been requested. 

) cLaughlin Heights, Vancouver, was a 
gov rmment housing project to take care of 
the vast Kaiser shipyards population during 
the second World War. This community, with 
18,0 permanent residents, is now passing to 
city ownership. Vancouver’s First Baptist 
Church has a mission there, but the school 
building which houses the mission is inade- 
quae to meet its growing needs. A new build- 
ing is urgently needed to take care of the sev- 
enty-five persons who are currently attending 
the Sunday school and the fifty or more who 
stay for the worship service. 

There are mountains in the state of Wash- 
ington. They must be climbed. Why? Because 
they are there. 


And now let us go to California—where, it 
appears, everybody is going, or will go sooner 
or later! 

Milpetas, near San Jose, has a population 
of only 600, but that figure soon will be an- 
cient history. The Ford Motor Company re- 
cently announced plans for transferring one of 
its plants there, a project to cost about $7- 
million. Interested laymen of the Grace Bap- 
tist Church, San Jose, support a full-time pas- 
tor at Milpetas, but the rented hall now being 
used will not meet the needs of the new town 
that soon will spring up. There ought to be a 
new church building to greet the Ford fami- 
lies when they arrive. 

Los Angeles County has a population of 
4,634,622, including 2,063,468 in the city of 
Los Angeles. An increase of 53,414 in the 
county and 14,000 in the city was reported for 
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January to July, last. In an effort to meet this 
challenging situation, the Los Angeles City 
Mission Society is currently averaging one new 
church-extension project a month. And still 
there is always more work to be done. 

We must climb the mountains of California. 
Why? Because they are there. 

* 


What about the results? What happens to 
church-extension projects? 

Here are the answers in a report of G. K. 
Longmore, director of church extension for 
the Los Angeles Baptist City Mission Society: 


Of 19 churches started in the last ten years: 
Total membership 3,604 
Total gain, 1952-1953 956 
Gifts to Unified Budget, 1952-1953 $11,358 
Of 8 churches started since 1950: 
Total membership 945 
Total gain, 1952-1953 393 
Gifts to Unified Budget, 1952-1953 $2,336 
Of 3 churches started in 1953, not yet organized: 
Total average attendance: worship 145 
Total average attendance: Sunday school 235 
These figures speak for themselves. They give 
eloquent testimony to the effectiveness of 
wisely planned church-extension projects. 
S 


From the heights of Denver, last May, the 
American Baptist Convention looked to peaks 
that towered far above the achievements re- 
corded in the annual reports. It saw America 
on the move—new towns mushrooming in 
rapidly multiplying defense areas, people 
across the nation in quest of more living space, 
urban centers bulging by the influx of thou- 
sands no longer needed on highly mechanized 
farms. It saw millions of persons in the United 
States who do not belong to any church. In 
short, to employ our figure once more, Ameri- 
can Baptists saw a towering mountain, and 
determined to climb it. 

Leaders of Churches for New Frontiers are 
reminding us that this is primarily, and rightly, 
a laymen’s movement. Approximately seventy- 
five hundred laymen will make up the volun- 
teer organization charged with the responsi- 
bility of raising the $8.3-million fund. So the 
campaign is one in which every American 
Baptist can engage. It merits, and ought to 
have, our wholehearted cooperation. 

Let us build—because the people are there. 
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President Winfield Edson reads an interesting letter 


as Mrs. Edson looks on. On the wall is a photograph 
of Dr. Edson’s father, Rev. I. W. Edson, Nebraska 


HE $8,350,000 Churches for New Fron- 

tiers campaign of our American Baptist 
Convention is the most important project to 
which we as Baptists can dedicate ourselves 
during this next year. 

If you are at all aware of the great new 
housing areas in most of the cities of the 
United States, you are aware of God’s call to 
us to “arise and build.” 

It is estimated that we have over 700,000 
Baptists in new areas without church homes, 
and there are whole new communities spring- 
ing up which are totally unchurched. 

The city utilities have extended to these lo- 
calities, the schools are expanding, and the 
business world is growing to meet their re- 
sponsibilities. Only the church has lagged be- 
hind. Everywhere eager families are appeal- 
ing to the established churches to help. We 
cannot afford to ignore their pleas. We must, 
indeed, “arise and build.” 

Thousands of children need the church 
school and its influence. Juvenile delinquency 
is still on the increase. Worse yet, America 
may become a pagan nation if we do not re- 
vitalize the church and expand its services 
into these needy areas. 

In the Churches for New Frontiers cam- 
paign we have a project in which we can all 
unite. Here we can be “workers together in 
Christ.”. Here, with a worthy goal and a 
high purpose, we can give ourselves to a new 
program for our Lord which will challenge 
our best and bring lasting reward. The cam- 
paign is timely! It is possible! It is God-in- 
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spired! We may be confident that it is Gov’s 
will for us now. 

You can not work with this program lor g, 
or pray about it, without the realization that 
this is God’s great goal for American Bapti ts 
this next year. And, significantly, God must 
still depend upon us for the building of /iis 
churches. 


God builds no churches; by his plan, 
That labor has been left to man. 

God sends no churches from the skies; 
Out of our hearts must they arise. 


No other project to which we can commit 
ourselves is quite so rewarding as building 
churches. Think for a moment of the poten- 
tialities of each new church. Think across the 
years to the results accruing. Think of the men 
and women and boys and girls who will be 
won to Christ and his way. Think of the 
church-school students who will be nurtured 
in Christ. Think of the hungry multitudes 
which will be fed and blessed; the impact 
made upon the moral life of the community; 
the money which in turn will be given to our 
missionary causes. Think of the lonely, trou- 
bled people who will be comforted and 
strengthened. 

How can we do other than our dead-level 
best to raise the $8,350,000 which was adopted 
as the goal at our Denver convention? 

As your president, I call upon you to pray 
and plan and give, so that together we may 
reach this high goal to the glory of Christ, who 
is our Lord and Savior, and to whom we owe 
our all. 
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They Could Not Wait 


“Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields; 
for they are white already to harvest” 


By LINCOLN B. WADSWORTH 





\ HEN we talk about a church-extension 

campaign, we often think in terms of or- 
ge iization and of dollars. Both of these are 
ne ded. There is, however, another aspect 
w! ich is even nearer to those who work in this 
fie d, and that is the call for help from the 
pe ple themselves in the new communities. 
As we enter into the campaign we may ask: 
“\vhen is this need?” The answer is: “The 
time is now!” 

Some of the needs could not wait! It was in 
the summer of 1952 that we began to realize 
that something would have to be done even be- 
fore the funds were raised. State conventions, 
city societies, and The American Baptist Home 
Society were called upon to make all possible 
funds available, even if it were necessary to 
borrow money. In September, 1952, The 
Home Mission Society began to advance funds 
for pilot projects, with the hope that these 
advances would be honored when funds were 
raised. By June, 1953, loans had been provided 
for twenty-five of these projects, and three 
months later there were seven additional loans 
from the Home Mission Society. These loans 
totaled over one-half million dollars. Large 
amounts were provided by state conventions, 
city societies, and the new churches them- 
selves. These churches were not located in a 
single section, but were spread across the con- 
tinent from California to New York. 

The need became even more personalized 
than that. Late at night a telephone call from 
Indiana brought the urgent question: “Can 
the funds be made available just a little sooner? 
We cannot wait!” 
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A night-club, which was a blight upon a 
fine residential community in Wisconsin, was 
for sale, and that community was doubly 
blessed because funds were made available to 
purchase the building for the first unit of a 
new church. 

A small group of people in a new residen- 
tial area in Colorado met in one of the homes 
to consider the establishment of a new church. 
They were challenged to reach, within six 
months, enough of their neighbors so that 
there might be one hundred charter members 
on the date of organization. Within five 
months that church was organized, with 103 
charter members! 

The growing east side of a community of 
40,000 in Connecticut was without a church 
of any kind. There was no Baptist church in 
the whole city. A group of strong Baptists 
gathered with the appeal for a church in the 
area of their own homes. A new church was 
born, and soon it had 138 members. 

A builder in another city, in Colorado, be- 
came interested in the establishment of a new 
church, and we were invited to establish it. 
The builder provided the site. On one part of 
the site he built a parsonage, which could be 
used as a chapel in the first weeks of the pro- 
gram. Then he donated the parsonage, asking 
only that we help to build the church. 

These are just a few of the church-extension 
projects which could not wait. Many others 
cannot wait! The fields are “white unto the 
harvest.” God calls upon us to do our part, so 
that the multitude may be reached by the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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OT SINCE the days of Horace Greeley’s 
dictum, “Go West, young man, go West,” 
has America experienced such a wave of mi- 
gration as is now taking place. Unlike the 
forty-niners and the Klondike adventurers, 
current migrants are searching for more than 
gold. Driving cross-country highways in new 
or almost-new automobiles, they are in search 
of better employment. 

Americans today are leaving their home 
towns, their churches, and their homes. 
Where they settle, in many cases, the com- 
munity has just been built, with no advance 
provision for new churches. 

This great problem, this tremendous chal- 
lenge to the American Baptist Convention, can 
be met and solved only with wise planning 
and evangelistic enthusiasm. Now is the time 
for church extension on a large scale. 

Today our frontiers are the suburbs of great 
cities, the housing developments around large 
industrial plants, and the towns, rapidly grow- 
ing under a vastly increasing economy. 

Where are these people coming from? 
Where are they going? What makes them 
move? What must be done to provide for 
their religious needs? 

Indicative of America’s growing population 
is the 1950 census, which showed an increase 
of over nineteen million people over a ten-year 
period. Later figures show additional increase. 

The 1940’s saw a tremendous rise in births 
(3,411,000 in 1946). The year 1953, it is esti- 
mated, will set an all-time record of 4,000,000 
births. This condition will result in a 45 per 
cent increase of young adults by the 1960s. 
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Their religious needs will have to be careft ly 
taken into account in building for today. 

In the two-year period between 1950 aad 
1952, thirty-eight states increased in popu a- 
tion. California led with a growth of 804,0.)0. 
New York, Michigan, Arizona, and Nevada 
followed, in that order. 

On a state basis, this added population, 
aside from births, was due to migration. In 
one year, from 1949 to March, 1950, one per- 
son out of every five in the United States 
moved his residence. 

What kind of people are these migrants? 
Most of them are married. The younger aduits, 
twenty-four to thirty-four, are the most mo- 
bile. Today’s young pioneers are settling 
wherever they find good jobs. 

Where have they gone? They have settled 
almost entirely near, but not in, large metro- 
politan areas. Largest of the movements has 
centered on the West Coast, mostly in Cali- 
fornia. 

The trend to decentralization of large cities 
is graphically illustrated by recent city-suburb 
growth figures. In the 1949-1950 period, Los 
Angeles’ population went from 1,504,277 to 
1,954,036. Its suburbs rose from 1,412,126 to 
2,376,926. In Boston, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, and Pittsburgh, more people are now 
living just outside the city limits than live 
within them, in spite of the fact that most of 
the major cities have experienced large 
growths at the same time. 

Settlement of the migrants has taken on a 
much different aspect from that during the 
last war, when this country was the scene of 
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By EDWARD E. CHIPMAN 
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nerous shanty towns. Today, our young 
ilts are buying homes, settling down, and 
sing families. 
ven the families and household figures 
changing. Significantly, there are more 
iseholds than ever before. This difference 
oartly due to the increased longevity of 
er people and the mounting number of 
erriages. Marriages, incidentally, are ex- 
ted to accelerate during the 1955-1960 
period. By 1960, also, the birth rate is expected 
to rise. 

Still, while there are more households, the 
number of persons in the average family has 
been decreasing. In 1850, the average house- 
hold was 5.6 persons; in 1930, it was 4.01; by 
1950, the figure was 3.33. It now takes more 
households to support a church than it did 
previously. 

Migrant families require housing, Federal 
agencies report $21.8-billion in new private 
residential construction in 1952. California, 
leader in increased population, holds the lead 
in construction, followed by New York, IIli- 
nois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Michigan. 

Most unique example of this type of migra- 
tion is the Morrisville, Pa., development. 

United States Steel has built the tremen- 
dous Fairless Works, employing 6,000, just 
outside of Morrisville, which in 1950 was a 
sleepy town of 6,787 souls. 

Today, in the surrounding area is Fairless 
Hills, a development of 4,500 homes, which, 
within a year, will house 18,000 to 20,000 per- 
sons. Next to it is Levittown, which, when 
completed, will house an estimated 70,000 
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people in its 16,000 homes. Other builders are 
planning smaller developments in the imme- 
diate area. 

So, estimating conservatively, there will be, 
shortly, a minimum of 90,000 persons living in 
a locality which had less than a third of that 
number a few years ago. 

And that is only the beginning for the Mor- 
risville area. Heavy industry draws lighter in- 
dustry, which in turn draws service companies 
and suppliers. Eventually, Morrisville could 
be one of the largest industrial centers in the 
country. 

The conclusions impinging on the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention from these related 
facts must lead to positive action. Migration 
in large numbers is directed to mushrooming 
areas, the suburbs of large cities, and the cities 
themselves. The young adults who make up 
the bulk of the movement must be realigned 
into churches at the new location. 

Existing church facilities in many areas are 
hard put to it to provide adequately for their 
own constituencies. Therefore, new churches 
must be built for the permanent segment of 
our population. New churches must be built 
for suburban areas where the existing churches 
cannot absorb the influx. Above all, new 
churches must be built for the mushrooming 
areas where no church facilities exist at all. 

The problem is challenging. The problem, 
migration: the solution, church extension. 
The “onward call” of the American Baptist 
Convention will be satisfied only with new 
churches and ministers for our mobile Ameri- 
cans. 
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WENTY MILES north of Portsmouth, 

Ohio, near the little town of Piketon in 
Pike County, the Government of the United 
States has under construction an atomic-en- 
ergy plant for which Congress appropriated 
$1.2-billion in July, 1952. 

It is estimated that the completion of the 
plant will require five years. The project will 
engage an average of 15,000 construction 
workers over that period, reaching the peak 
in 1955 with a labor force of 33,000. It is also 
estimated that a personnel of 4,000 will be 
needed to operate the plant when it is com- 
pleted. Adding to this number the families 
and those who will be required to render such 
services as merchandising, transportation, 
health, and sanitation, it may be upward of 
100,000 persons who will be directly or indi- 
rectly related to this mammoth undertakine. 

The pressure from such large numbers of 
people migrating there becomes immediately 
apparent when it is realized that the centers of 
population of this area have had only a slight 
increase in recent years, and a number of them 
have had a considerable decline in the past 
several decades. Portsmouth, largest city of the 
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area, lost 9.1 per cent of its population frm 
1940 to 1950, and 4.9 per cent from 1930 to 
1940. Poor farming and not too happy lab»r- 
management relations have been cited as f :c- 
tors contributing to the failure of this area to 
capture some of the growth and prosperity of 
the country at large. 

The population of the area is for the mst 
part of Enghsh-speaking background, wth 
American antecedents for several generations. 
It had also a share of the early German im ii- 
gration. 

In addition to this gigantic development, 
several other establishments are either planr ed 
or already under construction in the area. To 
provide the electric energy to operate the 
atomic-energy plant, which it is estimated will 
require 25 per cent more than that consumed 
by New York city, several Midwestern power 
companies have pooled their resources to con- 
struct near Gallipolis a power plant costing 
many millions of dollars. While this plant will 
depend a great deal on water power of the 
Ohio River, it will also use coal to a great ex- 
tent, reactivating many of the coal mines of 
the vicinity which have been dormant in re- 
cent years. The Emigh Ohio Valley News- 
print Company, Cincinnati, has announced its 
plans to establish a new plant in Portsmouth, 
costing $30-million. 

Where are the people coming from who 
will provide both the labor and the executive 
personnel for these and other establishments? 
It is expected that a portion of the labor will 
be engaged among those living in the general 
vicinity. Most of it, however, will be brought 
from all corners of the land. There are reasons 
to believe that the greatest portion will be 
from areas predominantly Protestant. Some 
American Baptists are already on the scene. 
Others will come in large numbers. They will 
come from their churches and Sunday schools 
back home. Their children will be uprocted 
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fr. m their Sunday school classes, scout troops, 
ar 1 choir lofts. 

t is estimated that approximately 80 per 
ce \t of the labor engaged on the construction 
er | of the effort will be housed in the trailer 
vi ages. Portsmouth officials estimate that at 
le: st one thousand new dwelling units will 
ne ‘d to be constructed to meet its share of re- 
sp nsibility for housing the newcomers. And 
th city is so situated that practically all of 
th ; new housing will have to be on the north 
enl, thus creating a need for two or more 
ch urches. 

Vaverly will probably experience the great- 
est housing upsurge proportionate to its pres- 
ent size. Chillicothe and Jackson are already 
reaching their limitations in new housing— 
limitations placed upon them by the extent 
of their public utilities. Other communities 
likewise will experience a considerable new 
permanent increase of population. 

The Portsmouth Chamber of Commerce 
has arranged for the registration of all avail- 
able homes and furnished rooms in the city. 
Other communities are making similar ar- 
rangements. All housing, both temporary and 
permanent, will have to be provided by pri- 
vate capital and builders. The area is expected 
to be declared a critical one by the Federal 
Housing Administration. This will probably 
expedite the flow of private capital for a large 
increase in housing. 

The various denominations, the American 
Baptist Convention included, are already pro- 
viding some Christian ministry through the 
national and the state councils of churches 
under the direction of a local committee. The 
purpose of this effort is to provide immediate 
ministry to those now arriving, who, for the 
most part, constitute the construction labor 
force. A minister-coordinator is already estab- 
lished in the area. 

The tremendous development in southern 
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Ohio will call for more than temporary min- 
istry to the construction workers and their 
families. For one thing, the increase of perma- 
nent population will find some of the churches 
in the area in need of additional help in order 
to cope with the sudden increase in responsi- 
bilities thrust upon them in their respective 
communities. It is doubtful that some of the 
churches will be in position to meet the needs 
with their present inadequate equipment. 
These churches will definitely pose a chal- 
lenge to the church-extension effort of the 
American Baptist Convention. 

On the other hand, new communities will 
be established as the result of new housing 
effort to house the incoming new permanent 
population. Definite areas will be allocated to 
the various denominations, the American Bap- 
tist Convention not excluded. Our denomina- 
tion will be challenged, both to provide the 
ministry to its own people moving into the 
area, and to accept what will be its share of 
responsibility in providing Christian witness 
in the respective communities. 

Strategically located sites, with ample ex- 
pansion possibilities, will need to be secured 
early. The first units to house: the Sunday 
schools and worship services will need to be 
planned for. An adequate leadership will need 
to be provided. 

Both the Ohio Baptist Convention and The 
American Baptist Home Mission Society are 
now close to the situation. The Portsmouth de- 
fense area confronts the American Baptists 
with a church-extension responsibility. 





Blueprints in hand, officials watch ground-breaking 
at site of atomic-energy plant near Portsmouth, Ohio 
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A Letter from Tonawanda 


By CHRIS E. LAWSON 





HIS is a letter from Tonawanda, N. Y. 
It was written by Rev. Robert F. Lester, 
minister of the newly built Brighton Com- 
munity Baptist Church. 

The letter is a long one, and I am quoting 
excerpts from it. But, short or long, it is a 
heart-warming example of church-extension 
in action. What happened in Tonawanda can 
happen elsewhere. 

Mr. Lester writes: 

“In October, 1951, the churches of the 
Buffalo Baptist Asosciation decided to do 
something constructive about the fact that no 
new Baptist churches had been established in 
the Buffalo area for more than thirty years. 

“Their first concern was that ‘the church 
should move with the people,’ serving their 
individual and family needs. . . . 

“There also came an increasing realization 
that, in a very real sense, the future of our 
work as Baptists lay in the establishment of 
new churches where the concentration of 
population made growth possible.” 

“After many surveys,” Mr. Lester con- 
tinues, “and after committees had made their 
recommendations, land was bought for a 
church to be built in the town of Tonawanda, 
Pe us. 





Robert F. Lester in the pulpit of the newly built 
Brighton Community Baptist Church, Tonawanda 
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The first step had been taken. Mr. Leste: 
was Called to this pastorate. Convinced of th: 
need for an aggressive pioneering program cf 
church extension, he accepted the call an! 
moved to Tonawanda. 

Mr. Lester continues: . constructio 1 
was begun on a beautiful, modern combinz - 
tion parsonage-chapel . . . and the buildin: 
was completed for occupancy February 1‘, 
1953. 

“. . + More than $20,000 was pledged by 
Buffalo Baptists toward the new work . . . an 1 
generous grants from The American Bapti:t 
Home Mission Society helped the preparator y 
stage to successful completion. 

“The area in which the church is located ‘s 
exactly between two new housing develop- 
ments. Roughly, 40 per cent of the familics 
moving in are of Protestant background. 

“The development of the church fellowship 
in the first four months has been most gratify- 
ing, with thirty-one the first Sunday, increas- 
ing to ninety-eight the first Sunday in July. 

“We fully expect to hold our formal or- 
ganization service on World Communion Sun- 
day, with one hundred charter members then 
on the roll. This will mean a church of one 
hundred adult members organized in six 
months, in an area where previously there was 
no church. The Brighton Church is a part of 
our community and is indigenous to it. 

“Locating new churches in areas not yet 
completely built, but with promise of growth, 
gives the church the advantage of growing 
with the community and meeting its religious 
needs as a community. While standing strongly 
for the historic principles of our Baptist de- 
nomination, we have nevertheless felt that a 
broad Protestant emphasis ought to be made 
in order to win new members from a com- 
munity of few Baptists and representing many 
different denominations.” 

Thus ends the letter from Rev. Robert F. 
Lester, of the new Brighton Community Bap- 
tist Church, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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This , Ma, Chunk 


By HENRY MITCHELL 








IV INE-YEAR-OLD Bobby Patterson is a 
typical freckle-faced boy. The newly or- 
e nized Memorial Baptist Church in West 
§ in Jose, Calif., has been meeting Wednesday 
e enings in the living room of his parents’ 
home. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Patter- 
s n (with Bobby and their two daughters), 
| ve in one of West San Jose’s mushrooming 
I 

I 

C 





w communities, with hundreds of new 
ymes reaching out as far the human eye 
n see. 

Members of the First Baptist Church of 
San Jose, the Pattersons were delighted when 
Fev. Henry Cross, of the Grace Baptist 
Church, and some of his congregation sur- 
veyed the community and announced plans 
for anew American Baptist church. They im- 
mediately offered the use of their home as a 
meeting place. Rev. F. E. Lewis, a genial 
Texan, became their pastor, and the group 
soon numbered twenty. 

Organized early in 1953, the Memorial 
Baptist Church acquired a favorable corner 
site across the street from Cypress School, 
where four hundred elementary pupils are 
overtaxing the new school’s facilities. Now a 
new building is rapidly taking shape, with 
volunteer labor saving considerably on the 
cost. 

When a friend and I visited the site, Bobby 
Patterson was swinging a big paint brush, ap- 
plying gray stain to the boards which will 
make up the exposed ceiling of the new sanc- 
tuary. We snapped his picture and praised him 
for his work. His quick reply (without looking 
up or missing a stroke) was: “This is my 
church, and I gotta do my share!” 

Bible-story hours are being conducted in 
the community, to insure a good Sunday 
school when the doors swing open early this 
fall. If attendance at these story hours is in- 
dicative, Memorial Baptists need to start 
planning their second unit before the first is 
occupied! The community grows and grows 
and grows! 


October, 1953 

















Nine-year-old Bobbie Patterson helps stain sanctu- 


ary ceiling boards. Volunteer laymen did the work 





* pee bagi ror 


Until its building is erected, new Memorial Baptist 
Church meets in home of Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Patterson 





Pastor Gene Lewis discusses building schedule with 
layman at the site of the Memorial Baptist Church 
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Miss Walker, missionary for Oregon Baptist State 
Convention, discusses plans with Mrs. Willis J. Loar 


Looking toward community of $15,000-$20,000 homes 
surrounding Eastwood Baptist Church building site 


Chaplain Henry W. Anderson and Pastor Willis J. 
Loar observed ordination anniversaries same week 
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clog of the Vew Ship 
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ONTRACTOR STANLEY PARRISF, 

of Medford, Oreg., was lunching wit 

Lynn Cram, a Medford Baptist businessmar . 

Seated in a booth adjoining was LeRoy Fraze: , 

pastor of Grants Pass Baptist Church. H: 

could not help hearing Parrish’s conversation 
with the waitress, Mrs. Jack Andrews. 

Trained as a pastor, Stan Parrish later wen 
into the building-contracting profession. H: 
never ceased giving his Christian witnes; 
wherever and whenever possible. So he casu 
ally inquired of Mrs. Andrews regarding he: 
church attendance. 

“TI don’t go; but my husband is a Baptist 
He doesn’t go much any more. He’s not happ: 
in his church experience,” was the quick reply 

Stan Parrish calmly answered, “He wil! 
have to come along with some of us who have 
had a similar experience. We are going to 
form our own church and build our own build 
ing.” 

Pastor Frazer stepped to the table where 
Parrish sat, introduced himself, and extended 
a cordial greeting. He urged that Elmer C. 
Adams, executive secretary of the Oregon 
Baptist Convention, be consulted. He assured 
Parrish of his own sympathetic help and sup- 
port. 

From this point the story reads like the log 
of a ship’s captain! 

September, 1952—Informal meeting of six 
interested American Baptists at home of 
Chaplain Anderson; Dr. Adams present. 

October and November, 1952—More meet- 
ings of the interested group with Dr. Adams 
to explore possibilities of making Parrish’s 
dream come true. Decision to call group “The 
American Baptist Fellowship.” 

December 30, 1952—“We really got serious 
about forming an American Baptist church 
and building a fine building.” Rev. LeRoy 
Frazer, of Grants Pass; Sara Louise Walker, 
Oregon Baptist missionary; and Dr. Adams 
were present at the meeting. Miss Walker in- 
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By SARA LOUISE WALKER 





vied to survey Eastwood area and serve as 
m.:sionary, with view to starting the fellow- 
sh p. Dr. Adams instructed to apply to The 
A: ierican Baptist Home Mission Society for 
pi ot-project loan. Advisory committee named 
to work with Miss Walker. 

fanuary, 1953—First prayer meeting held. 

January 14, 1953—Group decided to rent 
[.).O.F. Hall as temporary meeting place 
fo worship services. ‘Ten present. 

‘ebruary 6, 1953—Group met with Miss 
W ilker and Dr. Adams. Chose site in East- 
wood subdivision. Decided on the name “East- 
wood Baptist Church.” 

february 8, 1953—Temporary building 
co nmittee named. 

February 11, 1953—Pot-luck dinner at the 
Parrish home. Adopted provisional constitu- 
tion for new fellowship. Temporary nominat- 
ing committee appointed. 

February 18, 1953—Incorporation meet- 
ing: 38 charter members [now 46 members]. 

March 18, 1953—Pulpit committee met 
with Rev. Willis J. Loar, of Santa Rosa, Calif. 

March 29, 1953—Fellowship voted unani- 
mously to call Rev. Willis J. Loar as pastor. 

April 11, 1953—Nominating committee 
brought report for year, beginning May 1. 

April 12, 1953, 3:00 P.M.—Ground-break- 
ing ceremonies at Waverly and Ridgeway 
Streets, northeast Medford. 

April 19,1953—Appointment of four dele- 
gates to the Oregon Baptist State Convention 
meeting at Salem. 

April 23, 1953—Pastor Loar arrived. 

April 29, 1953—First annual meeting held; 
constitution adopted. 

June 3, 1953—Work at new building site 
started. 

June 21, 1953—Meeting with Dr. Adams 
to review provisions of loan on the new project. 

This is the end of the log, but not the story, 
assuredly. The dream of a church will become 
a church! 





October, 1953 








Part of Eastwood Baptist Sunday Evening Fellowship 
which meets at home of Chaplain Henry W. Anderson 





Scene from hill-top location of the new Eastwood 
Baptist Church, being built at Medford, Oregon 





Typical group meeting in rented hall, Medford, where 
church meets while building is under construction 
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Leaders for New Churches 


By PAUL C. CARTER 





HAT are American Baptists doing to 
provide leadership education under 
Christian auspices? 

To have a strong denomination, we must 
have strong churches. To have strong churches, 
we must have strong, trained leaders. 

We are planning a vigorous program of 
church-extension work. However, unless lead- 
ers are ready to take their places in churches 
and church schools, this work will be in vain. 

The denomination is aware of the need for 
leaders and is taking some steps to train them. 

With the objective of providing better- 
trained lay leaders, ministers, and missionary 
personnel, American Baptists, through the 
Board of Education and Publication, have 
been working with Baptist-related schools and 
university pastors since the turn of the century. 

The work of our Baptist forefathers has re- 
sulted in sixty Baptist-related schools, col- 
leges, and seminaries scattered throughout the 
thirty-four states, ten Negro schools and col- 
leges, and fifty-three university pastor and 
student centers. 

But this is not enough. What are we doing 
to supplement it? 


Memorial Chapel, University of Redlands, symbol- 


izes Christian ideals of Baptist colleges, universities 
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In 1952, the Seminary Support Program 
was launched in co-operation with seminary 
presidents. 

At the 1953 meeting of the American Bap- 
tist Convention in Denver, a special allotment 
of $130,000 was granted to the Board of Edv- 
cation and Publication. This extra appropria- 
tion will be used for an Expanded Suppo: : 
Program to help colleges and university pa‘ - 
tors secure larger support; for supplement: 
grants to schools, colleges, universities, un - 
versity pastors, and student work; for specia! 
projects in theological education. 

The Expanded Support Program will ai! 
Baptist schools, colleges and university pastor ; 
to secure larger support from their respective 
constituencies. There will be a major empha- 
sis on Institutional Budget support. 

Publicity, research, and survey work will 
loom larger in the Expanded Support Pro- 
gram. Thus, the needs, possibilities, and limi- 
tations of educational institutions and Baptist 
student centers will be studied. 

This program will help institutions to help 
themselves and will encourage the close co- 
operation of churches and their institutions. 


oe a ae < - 


Some of the leaders at the preministerial guidance 
clinic held at Ottawa University in December, 1952 
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Building Belmont 


By FLOYD E. HOUSE 





OHN BONFORTE is a serious-minded 

Episcopalian layman. More than being an 

E) iscopalian, he is a community builder with 
grat vision and understanding. 

{n Pueblo, Colo., toward the east, is a great 
oy en space. The July sun beats down hot and 
m rciless on the vast acres of grassless sand. 
Jean Bonforte is rapidly converting the sandy 
w. ste into a beautiful community of neat, at- 
tr:.ctive homes, with green lawns, wide streets, 
ard well-placed shopping centers and school 
sit 2s. 

[his community, where a house is built and 
occupied within six weeks, will eventually oc- 
cupy four square miles. It is called Belmont. 
At the present time, over 235 homes are occu- 
pied. The number of homes will surpass the 
10,000-mark when the development is ulti- 
mately completed. 

Mr. Bonforte has given to the Pueblo Coun- 
cil of Churches a site comprising one and one- 
half acres of land, and he is building free a 
three-bedroom house on the land. This will 
serve as a parsonage-chapel. Construction be- 
gan July 15. 

Comity assignment was given the American 
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Behind development of new church at Belmont, Colo., 
is Floyd E. House, of the First Baptist Church, Pueblo 





Baptist Convention by the Pueblo Council of 
Churches, and the property will be deeded to 
our denomination by the far-sighted Bonforte 
Company. 

The First Baptist Church of Pueblo has un- 
derwritten approximately one-third of the 
annual salary of a pastor for the new church 
to be established. The Colorado Baptist Con- 
vention and The American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society will join with the First Baptist 
church group to assure pastoral leadership as 
the project gets under way. 

A preliminary survey revealed that a num- 
ber of American Baptist families already live in 
the Belmont community. The average couple 
in the community is twenty-five to thirty years 
of age; the average home has four occupants. 

This young community of young people 
should provide a fertile field for a new Ameri- 
can Baptist church. No doubt it is only one of 
many such communities in the territory of the 
American Baptist Convention. 

Do we need church extension? Indeed we 
do! It would be tragic to let the Belmonts of 
our generation grow up without the witness 
of the Christian gospel. 


Covering four square miles, Belmont, Colo., has goal 
of 10,000 new homes costing from $9,600 to $13,600 
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Preach This at My Funeral! 


By H. P. SPILLER 
As told to CLIFFORD G. HANSEN 





RTHUR GREGORY, of Redlands, Calit., 

is a man deeply concerned about people 

and their right relationship to God’s kingdom. 

About three years ago he was led of God to 

share his material substance in a very generous 

way by providing a new American Baptist 
church for Mentone. 

Arthur Gregory’s gift to Mentone was more 
effective than he had dared to hope. Take the 
case of an old man whose life had been some- 
what dissipated. He gave eloquent testimony 
to the value of the church in Mentone as he 
lay on his hospital bed. 

The old man breathed heavily and with 
uneven rhythm. His hours were numbered. 
Motioning me closer, he laboriously said: 
“Reverend, I know it’s unusual for a man to 
tell the preacher what to say at his funeral. 
But I want you to preach this at my funeral: 
Tell ’em that I started out in the church as a 


boy. It didn’t mean too much to me. I was 
soon in bad trouble! I paid my debt to society 
for several years.” 

The old man had to rest. 

In the silence I thought over the little in- 
formation I had about the man. He had been 
in Mentone for a number of years. His repu- 


Baptist Church, Mentone, Calif., ministers effectively 
to railroaders, ranchers, clerks. H. P. Spiller, pastor 
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tation as an excessive wine-drinker was we 
known. 
I remembered, too, how he had started a: 


tending our Mentone Baptist Church service ; 


after I took an interest in him; he had ac 
cepted Christ and united with the church onl 
a few days before my trip to the hospital. 

The man was now able to go on. 

“When I came out to this country,” he saic 
“I wasn’t in church much and didn’t amour 
to much, until Art Gregory put that ne\ 
church in Mentone. He’s a good man, tha 
Gregory fellow! . . . Then you came along 
Pastor—you took an interest in even a felloy 
like me! You won me back to Christ!” 

He paused, and then said: “Tell them at m: 
funeral that if it hadn’t been for Mr. Gregor 
and the new church in our community—I’c 
have died an awful sinner! Tell ’em, too, that 
I wish they would attend your church and find 
Christ and peace just like I did! Their lives 
will never be the same after Christ gets hold 
of them!” 

He lapsed off to a restful sleep. A few days 
later he passed on. 

I followed his instructions and shared his 
testimony at the funeral service. In a few 
weeks the members of the man’s family were 
faithful church attendants. A_ son-in-law 
united with the church. 

The church was there for the old man and 
his kin when they needed it. It was there for 
those first several converts of the new church, 
who were all above seventy years of age! They 
had waited a long time for Christ to come into 
their community and into their lives. 

Accessible to Redlands University, the new 
church attracts some of the students. Already 
two college men have been licensed to preach. 
Recently two college seniors accepted Chris‘ 
and were baptized. 

Thus the circle of influence of Arthur Greg 
ory widens, and the kingdom advances, be 
cause he built a church! 
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Al Floating Bridge Did MS 


By H. L. CALDWELL 





.KE WASHINGTON in Seattle has been 
a formidable barrier to the development 
of he entire area at the east end of the lake. 
N w homes have marched along the north 
sic 2, and new communities, such as Bothell, 
have developed. Along the south shore other 
cc umunities, such as Renton, have taken their 
loce. 
: \merican Baptists have had a fine work in 
R: ton for several years. There are signs point- 
in toward American Baptist work in Bothell 
in the not-too-distant future. 

Xeal-estate men have eyed the area at the 
east end of the lake for years, hoping that the 
day might come when people could reach the 
ara more easily and quickly. Their yearnings 
wcre satisfied when a few years ago the famed 
floating bridge was constructed across Lake 
Washington from west to east. 

Almost overnight the area to the east mush- 
roomed with new homes, schools, and busi- 
ness enterprises. Homes ranging from $12,000 
to $30,000 were common. New communities, 
like Kirkland, Houghton, and Bellevue, were 
organized. Today, Kirkland has about 5,000 
people. Houghton has 2,925. It is estimated 
Bellevue serves an area of 40,000—50,000 
people. Conservative estimates'place the com- 
bined population of the three communities at 
100,000 by 1970. A floating bridge has made 
the difference! 

A survey reveals the startling fact that 
American Baptists do not have a church for 
over thirty miles in this rapidly developing 
residential area! 

Lem Carter, of the Washington Baptist 
State Convention, and E. E. Chipman, field 
representative of The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, spent considerable time last 
spring searching the Bellevue area for a site 
for a new church. 

It is said that soon a second bridge will span 
the lake. This will mean an even greater influx 
of residents as the city of, Seattle becomes 
more accessible to the Bellevue community. 


October, .1953 



















Mrs. Marie Ball 


Messrs. Carter and Chipman recommended 
purchase of a site near the Clyde Hill School, 
and also very close to the proposed site for 
the new bridge across the lake. The area will 
afford ample space for a church and off-street 
parking. A home on the property, which is in 
good condition, can serve as a parsonage and 
as a temporary meeting place for some church 
activities while the church building is being 
constructed. 

Sunday school classes and worship services 
are being held in the Clyde Hill School. Mrs. 
Marie Ball, church-extension missionary of 
the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, is in charge. She has an uncanny 
way of finding Baptists and relating them to 
new churches. 

It is anticipated that this new work in Belle- 
vue will develop rapidly and warrant the call- 
ing of a pastor within a short time. The nearest 
church of any denomination is two miles from 
the American Baptist site. The Bellevue op- 
portunity rates as the top-priority project of 
the Washington Baptist Convention. It has all 
come about because of a floating bridge across 
a lake! 
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New F rontiers for Oil—and Faith 


By ALBERT GERNENZ 















ORTH OR SOUTH,” says Charlie An- 

derson, in his slow Texan drawl, “it’s 
all God’s work and it’s got to be done.” Char- 
lie, a lanky six-footer, is the kind of man who is 
keeping the church alive on America’s new 
industrial frontier. 

Chairman of the board of deacons of the 
Baptist church at Tioga, N. Dak., Charlie for- 
merly belonged to the Baptist church at Dun- 
can, Okla. Oklahoma, of course, is strong 
Southern Baptist country. Charlie not only 
turned over a tenth of his gross income to the 
church, but also gave generously of his time. 

One day, late in the winter of 1951, the 
Amerada Oil Company, for which he worked, 
said it wanted to send Charlie, his wife Marie, 
and their two small daughters to North Da- 
kota, where the company was opening a great 





Deacon Charles Anderson 
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new field. So Charlie is now a field clerk at 
Tioga. 

In Charlie’s job you often have to be in 
sixteen different places at once, regardless of 
what time of day or night it is, or how low the 
thermometer reading. With the swing shift. a 
man may be free to attend church only cne 
Sunday out of four. And then there may be 10 
church of his own faith to go to. The ton 
may be brand new, and churches do not shoot 
up as quickly as chain stores or movie houses, 

“But it’s in this kind of rugged life that you 
need the comfort of the church more than 
ever,’ Charlie says. 

Tioga is not a new town, but before the oil 
company arrived it was a little agricultural 
community of 750 souls. Early in 1953 the 
population was more than 2,000. The old 
Tioga had neither doctor nor drug store, and 
only one Protestant church, which was Luth- 
eran. The nearest Baptist church was forty 
miles away. 

But on August 31, 1952, in the Tioga The- 
ater, Charlie and some of his transplanted 
Southern oil workers held the first Baptist 
service in the town’s history. The congrega- 
tion numbered exactly seven people. Within a 
month, when a “singspiration” was held in the 
same theater, the attendance had risen to sev- 
enty-five. Already the Tioga Baptists were 
thinking of having their own church. 

Last month the First Baptist Church of 
Tioga, N. Dak., opened the doors of its own 































church building. Glistening in a new coat of B 





white paint, it is a former Catholic church 
which the Tioga Baptists bought in a near-by 
town and moved to its present site. 

Their proudest possession is the new com- 
munion set, a gift from their “parent” church 
at Williston, another oil town fifty miles away. 
The Williston church itself was founded just 
ten years ago by men like Charlie Anderson, 
who said, “We're gong to find Baptists in this 
country just as surely as they found oil!” 
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3™ oud jin Baptists 


By WILLIAM F. KEUCHER 





k ANSAS is noted for wheat and endless 
plains. We would add to her glory and 
say that she has countless Baptists who are 
zea \us in their determination to start new 
chu ches and further the kingdom of God. 

F ve miles from downtown Topeka is Terra 
Hei :-hts—a small community of new brick- 
ven er homes selling for about $7,500. A re- 
cen survey revealed only seven Catholic fami- 
lies out of one hundred surveyed. A near-by 
trai'cr camp has five Baptist families among 
twe:ity trailers. The managers of two trailer 
courts adjoining Terra Heights are Baptists. 
The challenging opportunity-story continues 
from there. 

Two miles away is Forbes Air Base, with 
approximately 7,000 men. Many of the Air 
Force men stationed at the base have their 
families living near by in trailers. One survey 
of 267 Air Base trailers revealed that 70 per 
cent were Baptists. 

On June 21, A. A. Swanson, district mis- 
mionary for the Kansas Baptist Convention, 
opened a vacation church school in the Terra 
Heights school building. Preaching services 
started in the same building the following 
Sunday. Over sixty-five boys and girls enjoyed 
the vacation school. The attendance at church 
school and worship services has been very en- 
couraging. 

A site has been purchased near the shopping 
center in the Terra Heights development for 
the erection of a parsonage-chapel. Construc- 
tion will begin soon. 

Near by are the Likins-Foster development, 
with 450 new homes, and the Beck-Utah com- 
munity, with 250 new units. More are being 
added in both neighborhoods! 

Pastor Swanson is already talking about 
encouraging the local congregation to call a 
full-time pastor, and plans are being formu- 
lated for more ambitious programs when the 
time is propitious. 

Time and Kansas Baptists wait for no man! 
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Presenting A. A. Swanson, Topeka area missionary, 
and Clayton Cormack, pastor North Topeka Church 
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Where a new Baptist church will be built at Terra 
Heights, Kans., a new town springing up near Topeka 





Here is rapidly growing Terra Heights, where soon 
will be a new Baptist church for families moving in 
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. Missions from My Pulpit 


There is one gospel for the whole world, 
beginning at home and encircling the globe 


By CECIL G. OSBORNE 





No. 7 in a Series 










VANGELISM and missions are not two 
separate tasks, but one. Missions is but 
the logical extension of evangelism. There is 
one Lord, one task. Foreign missions and home 
missions cannot be separated either, except for 
purposes of administration. It is one gospel for 
the whole world, “beginning at Jerusalem,” 
and extending around the globe. 

When we think of missions at our church we 
think of Virginia Nickerson, one of our own 
members, making final preparations in Bel- 
gium for work in the Belgian Congo. We think 
of five other young people in training for 
Christian service. We think of five branch 
churches which our own church has founded, 
which we helped to nourish, ahd to which we 
gave both money, members, and time. These 
churches now have nearly fifteen hundred 
members. It is a tribute to the missionary- 
mindedness of our church that not one mem- 
ber ever complained that we were losing 
members and financial resources. 

When we think of missions, we think of the 
magnificent work that has been done by the 
San Francisco Bay Cities Baptist Union, under 
the leadership of W. Earle Smith. Sixty-nine 
churches have been established in the Bay 
area, forty-one in the past twenty-five years 
under Dr. Smith’s leadership. Our church 
rejoices in having had a share in this vital 
work of home missions. There are 5,382 mem- 
bers in these forty-one churches, with total 
budgets of $336,253. 

When cur church was considering ways and 
means of sending for one displaced family, a 
member said, “We shouldn’t bring over just 
one. We ought to send for six families, at 
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least!” And we did, as the result of the cc.- 
cern of one man who felt the challenge, aid 
aided by others who came to feel it as keer ly 
as he. And when one of our displaced perso s, 
a Ukrainian wood-chopper, presented hir- 
self for membership in our sedate suburbiin 
church, he received a welcome that wou'd 
have warmed the heart of anyone. 

The missionary spirit in our church seers 
not so much to have been taught as caught. 
When the pastor’s wife invites Negro women 
into her home to lunch, it is not in order ‘o 
prove that she has no race consciousness, but 
an expression of friendliness toward women 
whom she values as friends. Our young people 
exchange youth programs with young people 
of other races. Our women’s society rejoices in 
having a Negro women’s group as guests. 

When, several years ago, our church began 
work in a near-by town with a large Chinese 
population, some of the Chinese began to at- 
tend our Bible school. An officer of the Bible 
school said, “I think it will be fine if some of 
these Chinese adults attend our classes, but 
what will we do if any of our classes should 
object?” I said, “They won’t; but if they do, 
we'll disband the class on the grounds that it 
isn’t Christian.” Of course, the Chinese were 
welcomed as naturally as any other set of 
people would have been; for, after all, there 
is not much point in sharing Christ with the 
people of China if we are not willing to share 
a pew with Chinese at home. 

On a trip through Europe and the Middle 
East a little over a year ago, and another trip 
to the Holy Land a few months ago, I saw 
some of the appalling results of ignorance end 
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spiritual darkness. I felt a sense of responsibil- 
ity for some of the dispossessed peoples whom 
[ sav, and shared it with a friend one day at 
lunch. I neither asked for nor expected any 
particular response from him, A little later, 
how ever, as I dropped him off at his office, he 
said “Come on upstairs. I want to give you a 
chek.” And he gave me a check for $7,000. 
He .ad not been a member of our church long, 
and I could accept no credit for having in- 
still-d the missionary spirit. Yet someone, 
sor where, had done a magnificent job of 
enli ting his interest in the world mission of 
Ch: istianity. 

I ater, another thousand dollars was given, 
anc_as the vision grew, a total of $32,000 was 
reccived for the same*cause, not as the result 
of ¢ campaign or a drive, but simply because 
a fe v individuals had been trained to believe 
in te urgency of the task. 

V hen a chaplain who belongs to our church 
told us of his visits to Korea, and appealed for 
cloting and baby food for a Korean orphan- 
age, the response staggered him. He had ex- 
pected to take the gifts home in his car, but 
had to send for a Navy truck. As I looked at 
the vast pile of usable clothing which came 
in, on the heels of a dozen other drives for 
clothing, I thought: “The more a Christian 
gives, the more he wants to give. Giving is 
prompted by love, and love is of God.” 

Specific methods employed in our church to 
stimulate an increased interest in the mission- 
ary enterprise include the conventional, time- 
tested techniques, plus a few others. In addi- 
tion to a school of missions last year, during 
which we had six missionaries or missionary 
speakers at successive Wednesday night dinner 
meetings, we have missionary speakers on 
Sunday when they are available. Young people 
utilize missionary films. Every month a com- 
plete review of a missionary-study book is 
given in each circle of our women’s society. 
Letters from Virginia Nickerson are published 
in our church paper. Mission stories are told 
in the Bible school classes and departments 
and in three children’s churches. 

Our missionary-education committee, in ad- 
dition to setting up mission-study courses and 
schools of missions, led the church in “adopt- 
ing” a missionary family attending a near-by 
seminary in preparation for another term of 
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service. The entire family was outfitted with 
clothing and essentials. Each women’s circle 
of our church “adopts” both a home and a 
foreign missionary, and supplies these mission- 
aries with needed. clothing, birthday and 
Christmas gifts, and special needs for the field. 
More significant than the help rendered the 
missionary is the fact that the women are thus 
kept in close touch with some of our valiant 
soldiers of the cross around the world. 

In the final analysis, the missionary enter- 
prise is not simply reflecting the spirit of Christ 
in race relations, or seeking to create a better 
world, or feeding and clothing the needy, good 
and desirable as these things are. It is these 
things plus another supreme element, without 
which we would fail miserably in our task. 
The supremely important responsibility of. 
missions is to win men and women to a com- 
mitment to Christ! I once heard of a man who 
often went fishing but seldom was able to re- 
port that he had caught anything. Invariably 
upon his return home his wife would ask the 
question which all empty-handed fishermen 
dread to hear: “Catch anything?” After 
months of having to admit that he had fared 
poorly, he came home one evening with a de- 
termined glint in his eye, though empty- 
handed. To the usual query he replied, a little 
too defiantly, “No, I didn’t. But I influenced 
a few!” 


Desirable and necessary as it is to radiate a 
spirit of Christian love and understanding, 
something more is required of us, and that is 
that we “make disciples.” It is vastly easier 
to feed a hungry man than to talk about his 
relationship with Christ. It is not a matter of 
either feeding him or winning him. It is rather 
that both are required. 

When missionaries come home, one of the 
things our members want to know is not 
whether they “influenced a few,” but whether 
their influence was sufficient to win some. 
Many a Christian is willing to give sacrificially 
for the evangelizing of the world, who will 
give little or nothing at all to a movement that 
is only vaguely Christian, though wholly good. 

I rejoice that I can support our American 
Baptist missionaries wholeheartedly, and that 
I can invite them to tell our members of their 
conquests for Christ on distant fields, knowing 
that they have an inspiring story to tell. 
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Among the Current Books 





WRITING FOR CHRISTIAN 
PUBLICATIONS. By Edith 
Tiller Osteyee. The Judson Press. 
$3.00. 


UT of her wide experience as 

founder and director of the 
Christian Authors’ Guild, a cor- 
respondence school in_ religious 
writing, the author now presents a 
practical, down-to-earth book that 
should be helpful to anyone inter- 
ested in writing for Christian publi- 
cations. It deals with all the essen- 
tial steps in writing, from gathering 
source materials to submitting the 
finished manuscript to the pub- 
lisher. It abounds in practical il- 
lustrations and examples, making 
the text plain enough for the most 
inexperienced writer, and valuable 
for writers of long experience. Here 
and there also are bits of counsel 
and inspiration that go to the heart 
as well as to the mind. 


TOMORROW IS YOURS. By 
Orva L. Ice. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. $2.00. 


: im PASTOR of Calvary Bap- 
tist Church, Minneapolis, se- 
lects from a ministry of thirty-five 
years twenty messages that have 
served to offer inspiration and en- 
couragement for purposeful living. 
Although the book is intended pri- 
marily for young people, it will 
prove to be of equal value to per- 
sons of all ages who desire a better 
understanding of themselves, a 
clearer conception of their goals, 
and the realization of a sustaining 
faith that makes life radiant and 
beautiful. 


THE PRESIDENTS: MEN OF 
FAITH. By Bliss Isely. W. A. 
Wilde Company. $3.75. 


"E WENTY-TWO YEARS ayo 
the writer began research for 
the material presented in this book, 
in an attempt to ascertain the re- 
ligious practices and convictions of 
the thirty-three Presidents of the 
United States, from Washington 
to Eisenhower. The somewhat 
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sketchy work presents little more 
than what is already known about 
the professed faith of these leaders. 
Attitudes and incidents in the lives 
of individual Presidents give evi- 
dence of their dependence upon 
God for guidance, and their un- 
shaken faith in prayer. Excellent 
photographs and annals of each 
person enhance the value of the 
book. 


MISSIONS UNDER THE 
CROSS. Edited by Norman 
Goodall. Friendship Press. $2.75. 


TTRACTIVELY presented in 

this volume are the principal 
addresses, statements, and reports 
which derived from the enlarged 
meeting of the committee of the 
International Missionary Council 
at Willingen, Germany, in the sum- 
mer of 1952. Two hundred persons, 
representing the Christian church 
in more than fifty countries, gath- 
ered in this little town in a lovely 
valley in the Waldeck Hills to con- 
sider “The Missionary Obligation 
of the Church.” Their findings are 
published in this important volume, 
which now takes its place alongside 
reports of meetings previously held 
in Jerusalem (1928), Madras 
(1938), and Whitby (1947). 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND 
SOCIAL ACTION. A Sym- 
posium Edited by John A. 
Hutchison. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.50. 


ERELY to run down the 

names of the contributors to 
this symposium is enough to ascer- 
tain its importance in the field of 
Christian literature. Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, Paul ‘Tillich, Liston Pope, 
John C. Bennett, and nine othe 
friends and former students ol 
Reinhold Niebuhr (to whom the 
volume is dedicated) have under- 
taken here to depict the various 
phases of the problem of the Chris- 
tian faith and social action—“for 
the purpose of expressing a view- 
point combining fidelity to the 


Biblical message with responsible 
action in present day society.” The 
net result is a collection of essays, 
by some of the top-ranking re i- 
gious thinkers of our day, thit 
ministers, theologians, and thougf t- 
ful laymen alike will find of cor- 
pelling interest. Liston Pope, for 
example, comes to grips with this 
question: “Can Social Probler.s 
Be Solved?” And Reinhokd Ni:- 
buhr, in the concluding chapter cn 
“Christian Faith and Social A>- 
tion,” evaluates the preceding 
chapters and attempts to relate 
their theological assumptions 0 
responsible social action in our day. 


THE QUEST FOR CHRISTIAN 
UNITY. By Robert S. Bilheimer. 
Association Press. $2.50. 


HE PURPOSE of this book is 
to give an account of the quest 
for unity among Christians during 
the past half-century. The quest 
began modestly, but has now 


reached the proportions of a world 
movement, which expresses itself in 


many different structures and 
forms. The first part of this book 
consists of five chapters. The first, 
on “Where did all these churches 
come from?” gives a good summary 
of how the Protestant churches 
came to be, historically. The next 
chapter seeks to answer the ques- 
tion “What has Christianity in 
America achieved by way of 
unity?” The answer is: The desire 
for unity has stimulated organic 
union, the association of individuals 
for many purposes, the cooperation 
of church agencies, and the cooper- 
ation of churches as such. The next 
chapter seeks to answer the ques- 
tion “What are our agreements and 
what are our differences?” ‘The 
writer assumes a certain doctrinal 
agreement among Christians, but 
points out that Christians dilfer 
concerning their conception of the 
coming of the kingdom, the rela- 
tion of the visible church to the 
invisible church, their concep'ion 
of membership in the  visble 
church, their interpretation of the 
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yaments or ordinances, and their 
yception of the authority of the 
inistry. The next chapter con- 
ins a good discussion of Christian 
iy on a world scale, and the next 
ests possible next steps in the 
movement for Christian unity. The 
nd section of this book consists 
of »rief chapters written by repre- 
sen ative people on the Baptists, 
the Congregrational Christian 
Ch irches, the Disciples of Christ, 
the Eastern Orthodox Church, the 
) heran Churches, the Method- 
ists the Presbyterian Churches, the 
-estant Episcopal Church, and 
Society of Friends. 


ESE THINGS REMAIN. By 
arlyle Marney. Abingdon- 
okesbury Press. $2.00. 


HE GOSPEL of Christ for 

every man and for all mankind 
is the theme of these ten evange- 
listic sermons preached by the pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church, 
Austin, Texas. The sermons are dif- 
ferent—different in style, spiritual 
fervor, illustrative material, and the 
unique manner in which they deal 
with pertinent perplexities. 


THE GALILEANS. By Frank G. 
Slaughter. Doubleday & Com- 
pany. $3.50. 


ARY MAGDALENE, about 

whom little is known, comes 
to life in this fascinating novel. At 
the age of twelve she is offered for 
sale by her worthless father. Deme- 
trius, a Greek, determined to keep 
this gifted Jewish child from a 
Roman master, buys her. He in- 
structs her in music, philosophy, 
and the arts. Soon she is singing 
and dancing in the streets, ulti- 
mately appearing on the stage. 
Gaius Flaccus, Pilate’s nephew, is 
attracted to her, desires her, and 
rapes her when she is eighteen years 
of age, and betrothed to Joseph of 
Galilee, a nephew of Joseph of 
Arimathea. According to Jewish 
traditions Joseph has the right to 
demand the life of Gaius for his 
crime, but Joseph does not believe 
in revenge. Mary does, and when 
the opportunity presents itself she 
makes an attempt to slay Gaius, 
but fails. Plotinus, the governor, 
decrees that for her wicked act the 
Jews must die. Mary begins to sing 
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and entertain the angry Romans 
until their rage subsides and all the 
Jews escape except Joseph. Mary 
promises that if Joseph and her 
friends are spared she will become 
Gaius’ slave, which she does and 
remains until his death, after which 
she and Joseph become devout fol- 
lowers of Jesus. 


A REPORTER IN SEARCH OF 
GOD. By Howard Whitman. 
Doubleday & Company. $3.50. 


ERE IS a book that has no 

rival. It is unique in its up-to- 
date, exhaustive, authentic, and 
multifarious answers to the ques- 
tion “What do people really be- 
lieve about God?” A veteran jour- 
nalist roamed all over Canada and 
the United States questioning peo- 
ple about their religious beliefs. 
Into cities, small towns, villages, 
and out-of-the-way places he went, 
asking Catholics, Protestants, He- 
brews, agnostics, atheists, nature- 
lovers, intellectuals, professional 
and business men, scientists, farm- 
ers, factory and mill workers, the 
rich and the poor, the sick and the 
well, what they believed about 
God, the after life, fate, the prob- 
lem of suffering, prayer, etc. The 
reply that he brings back from the 
scientists to the poorest housewife 
provides hope and encouragement. 
Here are answers to the why’s, 
how’s and what’s in religion that 
come from people in all walks of 
life. 


Books Received 


CLEAR OF THE Broopinc CLoup. 
By Jack Finegan. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. $2.50. 

Tue Brste Anp You. By Ed- 
ward P. Blair. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. $2.00. 

Lire 1s CoMMITMENT. By J. H. 
Oldham. Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

GuweEposts TO CREATIVE FamM- 
1Ly Worsuip. By Edward W. and 
Anna Laura Gebhard. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. $2.50. 

Tue Story or a Mission. By 
T. S. Johnson. The Macmillan 
Company. $2.25. 

How To Beuteve. By Ralph W. 
Sockman. Doubleday & Company, 
Inc. $2.50. 

CrvmizaTion OF RicHT RELa- 
TIONSHIPS. By William Thomas 


Williams. Exposition Press. $4.00. 

VaGABOND Dreams. By Edna B. 
Hawkins. Exposition Press. $2.50. 

Discoveries MADE FROM LIVING 
My New Lire. By Eugenia Price. 
Zondervan Publishing House. 
$1.50. 

How To PREACH FROM THE 
GosPEL OF JoHN. By George A. E. 
Salstrand. Baker Book House. 
$2.00. 

Jesus Licuts THE SaBBATH 
Lamp. By James S. Tippett. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury. $1.00. 

THE Great TRADITION OF THE 
AMERICAN CHURCHES. By Win- 
throp S. Hudson. Harper & Broth- 
ers. $3.75. 

AposTLEs oF Discorp. By Ralph 
Lord Roy. Beacon Press. $3.75. 

In ParaBEs. By Clovis G. Chap- 
pell. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2.00. 

PREACHING FROM Pictures. By 
Kenneth W. Sollitt. W. A. Wilde 
Co. $2.50. 

GLIMPSES OF A SACRED LAND. By 
Carl F. H. Henry. W. A. Wilde Co. 
$3.50. 

HANDBOOK OF BrsLE GaMEs. By 
Vernon Howard. Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House. $1.25. 

RELIGION FoR Virav Livinc. By 
Thomas S. Kepler. The World Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.50. 

Be StiLt AND Know. By Georgia 
Harkness. Abingdon - Cokesbury. 
$17.25. 

Tue STupENT PRAYERBOOK. AS- 
sociation Press. $2.00. 

Richt AND Wronc Ways TO 
Use THE Biste. By J. Carter 
Swaim. The Westminster Press. 
$2.50. 

A PaTrerN For Lire. By Archi- 
bald M. Hunter. The Westminster 
Press. $2.00. 

Tue Baptist Ministry THEN 
AND Now. Robert G. Torbet. The 
Judson Press. $2.00. 

ApAM IN Ocure. By Colin Simp- 
son. Inside Aboriginal Australia. 
Frederick A. Praeger. $5.00. 

Tue CuristiAN Home In A Ru- 
RAL Serrinc. By C. R. McBride. 
The Judson Press. $1.00. 

Brste Quizzes ON THE LIFE or 
Jesus Curist. By F. H. Moehl- 
mann. Zondervan Publishing 
House. 50 cents. 

“Act ‘EM Our” Srorigs FOR 
CHILDREN’s Proocrams. By Harry 
C. Trover. Zondervan Publishing 
House. $1.00. 
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Partners \N THE BAPTIST WORLD MISSION 





—— 





service. Some were children, eazer 
for the fresh beginning of the Ch-is. 
tian life. Some were old men :nd 
women who came to speak in 
Kiowa or Comanche, and tell he 
congregation of three hundred | er. 
sons what it meant to them to ol- 
low Jesus. Young men and woren 


Awareness and Concern 


RE WE REALLY aware of Robert 
Holliday’s needs? If so, are we con- 
cerned? 


hour to revive him. 


Holliday of Anderson, S.C.” 


about their need. 





Our local paper carried this story 
recently: 
“A 7-year-old boy drowned today in 
a swimming pool crowded with seven 
to eight hundred swimmers. 
“A lifeguard spotted the limp body 
of Robert K. Holliday under the surface. Workers tried for an 


“In addition to those in the pool, several hundred persons 
were outside watching, including the boy’s mother, Mrs. Evelyn 


All about us are Robert Hollidays in need of spiritual help 
and the message of salvation. The world often is unconcerned 


It is good to be associated with a million and a half American 
Baptists who are concerned for those in need. May all of us 
continue to support American Baptist missions, so that our 
ability to help may be increased. 


Lis 


Executive Secretary 


South Dakota Baptist Convention 








Tents Pitched for God 


By R. DEAN GOODWIN 


OCUSTS with their buzzers 
turned on, mosquitoes singing 

as they sharpened their needles, 
flies dancing because of the aroma 
of food cooking over campfires, red 
dust hurled by the wind, and steam 
rising from the blossoming cotton 
field—all these greeted the visitor 
to the Red Stone Indian Baptist 
Church for the annual meeting of 
the Western Oklahoma Indian Bap- 
tist Association, July 30 to August 2. 
But these did not turn back the 
Indians coming from the dozen 
churches of the association. They 
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built their arbors, pitched their 
tents, lighted their campfires, visited 
their friends, and went to meetings 
under the big tent pitched by the 
side of the stone church. 

The Red Fire Ball, which Indians 
once worshiped, was already in the 
western sky, when just before the 
final Sunday service a_ veteran 
Christian Indian stopped me and 
said: “It’s too short. I wish it would 
last longer. That was my son who 
came forward this morning.” 

About fifteen persons had come 
down the aisle after the morning 


came to declare before their frie ids 
that they were making a turn-ab put 
in life. One of them, a handsc ne 
man, had driven one hundred m les 
to stand before his people. 

Only a father who has run far 
down the road to meet his ret rn- 
ing son, a father who cares for his 
children as only the Indians ¢ ire 
for their children, can know f|ow 
my Indian friend felt that eveni.g. 
“I wish the meetings would ast 
longer,” he said later, “I have an- 
other son . . .” That is why the 
Indians camped at Red Stone— 
they have sons, and daughters, and 
friends, whom they want to see walk 
down to the front and declare 
themselves for Christ. 

The first association meeting at 
Red Stone was in 1909. Then two 
thousand Indians, including many 
Cheyennes, camped by the river 
flowing a few hundred yards away. 
Their horses grazed on the green 
range. There was plenty of free 
beef to eat! 

This year automobiles outside the 
tents glistened as brightly as those 
outside any rural church. And if 
the owner came from south of Law- 
ton, where a few Comanche Indians 
are profiting from oil, the car was 
larger than the others. 

“Indians don’t forget,” an old 
Kiowa said. They remembered to 
bring Rev. and Mrs. Harry Treat 
back to Red Stone; for this was the 
fiftieth anniversary of the mission 
which was started when Peahbone 
Paudlety was converted at Rainy 
Mountain. Because Peahbone 
wanted a church near where he 
lived, he gave five acres of his /60- 
acre allotment to The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society on 
which to build. Missionary H. H. 
Clouse, the Rainy Mountain pa: tor. 
came over to have the first meeting 
under an arbor. That was in 1903. 
The church was organized in | 05. 
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Rev. George W. Hicks, a Chero- 
kee, missionary of the Home Mis- 
jon Society, became pastor. The 
Trea's went to Oklahoma in 1907, 
and Red Stone was one of the 
felds under their care from 1911 to 
1941. Missionary Treat was a 
builder of foundations. He con- 
duct. d a school for Indian children. 
In it he taught such practical sub- 
jects as carpentry. He saw the 
hom s beginning to improve. 

Fr:nk Belvin, an Indian who 
now reads Indian mission work for 
Sout .ern Baptists, was pastor for a 
few years after the Treats left. 
Ther Rev. J. Lester Raney came. 
With Mr. Raney as a teacher and 
guide, James Two-Hatchet was pas- 
toro the church. He was followed 
by S'ecker Paudlety, the present 
pasto.. 

Th: transition of the Indians 
from the old ways to the new may 
be secn in the Paudlety family. The 
first convert from that family knew 
no English, but through the inter- 
preter told of his religious experi- 
ences. At one time he was lost and 
for three days without food. Then 
he shot a turkey. He ate the turkey, 
and because it saved his life he 
worshiped the turkey for a year. 
Another time a snake saved him 
from starvation and he worshiped 
the snake for a time. He was a sun 
dancer and a ghost dancer. “But I 
was never satisfied until I found 
Jesus,” he said. 


In later life Paudlety suffered a 
stroke. Relatives and friends stood 
by his bedside, along with Mission- 
ary Treat. “Try Peyote,” said one. 
Paudlety shook his head. “Let’s 
make medicine,” said another. 
Paudlety signed to his son David to 
put them all out. Only Mr. Treat 
and the medical doctor were al- 
lowed to remain. When Paddlety 
became well again he told of how 
Jesus could hold one up, “even 
when so sick that he almost forgets 
how to say the name ‘Jesus.’ ” 

Paudlety’s son, David, was chosen 
by an Indian mission executive to 
go to Stockholm in 1925 to the 
meeting of the Baptist World Al- 
liance. Baptists there were amazed 
that they could have interesting 
conversation with an American In- 
dian! And now Stecker Paudlety, 
David’s son, is pastor of the church; 
Victor, another son, is superintend- 
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ent of the Sunday school; and 
LeRoy, yet another son, is a deacon 
in the church. Both Victor and 
LeRoy are in social welfare work. 
Today the great-grandson of the 
first convert, a student at Bacone 
College, is considering the Chris- 
tian ministry. 

A backward look on the closing 
night of the annual meeting, when 
Mr. Treat conducted special me- 
morial services for the deacons he 
had known in the Indian churches, 
revealed that even the first deacons 
were devout Christians. Deacon 
Toyebo, once testified: “Prayer is 
the one arrow you can shoot into 
heaven.” Deacon Goomda, of the 
Rainy Mountain Church, now 
eighty-six, was at the service, lis- 
tening through the ears of a Kiowa 
interpreter. More than eighty dea- 
cons have come out of the dozen 
Baptist churches in western Okla- 
homa, forty-four of whom were 
Kiowas. They have walked the 
straight road. 

A year ago the association de- 
cided to send a missionary to the 
white people. So, Lela Mae Satoe, 
who had grown up in the Indian 
churches of Oklahoma, prepared 
for mission service in the Baptist 
Missionary Training School, and 
became a missionary to the Chris- 
tian Center in Denver, Colo. 

Missionaries of our Home Mis- 
sion Societies are more likely than 
ever to be Indians. Rev. Barry E. 
Shongo has just gone from his 
home on the Cattaraugus Reserva- 
tion in New York state to be a mis- 
sionary at Geary and Watonga. 
Ioleta McElhaney, a product of the 
western Oklahoma field, is a mis- 
sionary of the Woman’s American 


Class of Indian boys learning 


lessons under the trees 


Bible 


Baptist Home Mission Society. Mis- 
sionary Raney has a continuing 
training program for lay pastors. 

One who glories in the past, 
when two thousand Indians came 
to the meetings, may be disap- 
pointed when he sees three hundred 
Indians at the meetings in 1953. 
One who looks forward, however, 
will seee the association meeting in 
the big tent in the future, just as in 
the past, as an important part of 
the church year for the Indians. 
But, he will also note that Indian 
life is changing. Children are less 
inhibited. Young people, with edu- 
cation and skills, are going to the 
cities to make a good living. The 
seven thousand Indians surround- 
ing Anadarko are on the move and 
often have no place to stop. 

Looking at the present world, 
with the future also in view, The 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society is dedicating in October the 
new Indian Christian Center in 
Anadarko. Here the Indian will 
find friends, a wholesome way to 
spend his time, a place to clean up, 
and sure guidance in a world where 
many white men still want the In- 
dian’s few dollars, and in return 
give him bootleg fire-water and 
cheap amusements. 

Rev. and Mrs. Charles Osborne, 
from Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, are beginning their minis- 
try in the Christian center. The be- 
ginning is none too soon; for those 
Indians who no longer come to as- 
sociation meetings for free beef, 
and, therefore, no longer hear the 
sermons under the “big top” and 
find the way of Jesus, will now 
come to the center for help, and 
will find the witness of Jesus Christ. 


Rev. and Mrs. Stecker Paudlety 
and Rev. and Mrs. Harry Treat 
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Women Ouer the Seas 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman's American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





A Veteran and a Novice Arrive in Japan 


Miss Thomasine Allen began her career in Japan in 1915, and Miss Lots 
Hampton saw her adopted country first in 1952. Miss Allen sets people 
wondering whether she could have brought any more baggage; Miss 


Hampton is set wondering by the wonders of Japan. 


Arrival in Kuji 
By THOMASINE ALLEN 


HAT A DEPTH of meaning, 

and drama, and work, is in 
that one word “baggage”—loving 
hands that gave, loving hands that 
packed the forty-seven big trunks 
and boxes! The generosity of all on 
that side of the Pacific, and the 
kindness of customs officials on this 
side, who realized the purpose of 
my much baggage and passed it 
through quickly—neither will soon 
be forgotten. 

The directors of the Christian 
Center at Kuji, Mr. and Mrs. Ya- 
haba, took the twenty-two-hour trip 
to meet me, and were the first 
friends I could see as the ship came 
in. Into their little daughter Junko’s 
hands I thrust the red zipper bag 
full of tins of olives, and, since pas- 
sengers on the freight boat on 
which I came had saved their or- 
anges for her, she had her heart’s 
desire completely fulfilled—olives 
and oranges had been “ordered.” 

The long, hard trip to Kuji was 
lightened by friends along the way 
coming to the train, some from a 
long distance. A stopover of two 
hours was made in Morioka, the 
capital of Iwate Prefecture, in or- 
der to make a courtesy call on the 
governor and other state officals. 
Several stations from Kuji, our 
twenty-four little primary school 
children crowded onto the train to 
escort me. Kuji station was packed, 
until the crowd overflowed ll 
around the building, and the street 
was crowded with people to greet 
me. There must have been a thou- 
sand! I felt that I had really ar- 
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rived, however, when ou staff and 
workmen—carpenters aad painters 
(for much building was’ in prog- 
ress )—gathered on the ceriter play- 
ground for a thanksgiving prayer 
service immediately upon my 
alighting from the car. The back- 
ground of many apple trees in full 
bloom against a setting sun added 
to the beauty of this scene. 

In another way I did not feel 
quite at home at first, for there were 
sO many improvements and devel- 
opments. The dormitory building, 
which houses many of our workers, 
and also the little primary school 
we started a year ago, were com- 
pleted in my absence and are beau- 
tiful. Mrs. Yahaba would have 
made a wonderful architect, or in- 
terior decorator, or landscape gar- 
dener, but surely there is no place 
in greater need of her talent for 
creating beauty, inside and out, 
than right here in Kuji. 


“Pe 
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Near the little clinic was ar old 
house which they tore down and 
built anew, adding more room; fo; 
a beautiful, separate little ho: sita| 
for tubercular patients. The ‘oun. 
dation is in, and the lumber 5; o 
the grounds to build a big aanex 
to our present clinic building We 
had to have more room to ac:om. 
modate patients, and take ther out 
of the center building where the 
are now. 

My first night back, one o ow 
Japanese doctors brought back in 
the station wagon a woman who 
soon gave birth to twin baby zirk, 
A man bitten by a poisonous snake, 
and a little boy dangerously ill with 
pneumonia, were also broug)t in 
and saved that night. This all made 


me keenly aware of the service ourf 


faithful staff has been so unsel(ishly 
giving. 

There was a feeling of rea! hv. 
mility and thankfulness when | 
thought of the developments oi the 
last six years—from a small staff for 
kindergarten and Sunday school in 
our center building, to a present 
staff of twenty-five, another center 
building, a large kindergarten, 2 
day nursery, fifteen Sunday schook, 
a sewing school, a primary schod 
(the only Christian primary school 
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Junko Yahaba, aged eight, presides at tea ceremony on arrival 
of Miss Allen. Junko’s parents are second and third from righ! 
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Borth of Tokyo), a clinic and hos- 
pital, an organized church, and our 
branc: center, with its Sunday 
shoo! and kindergarten in a town 
thirty miles away. When I thought 
of all this, I knew that the tribute 
of thy hundreds of people at the 
static’ Was a recognition of its 
worth to the community. 
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In Lovely Japan 
B LOIS M. HAMPTON 
0 E OF THE most colorful 


‘vents we have seén occurred 








om-# soon -fter our arrival. Really, the 
Out event was two festivals, the one 
hey shint’ and the other Buddhist. 





Many of the people celebrate both 
togeth *r. The Buddhist festival is 
called Obone. It is a time when the 
ancest al spirits are welcomed back 
for a visit of three days. On the 
night of the third day, they are sent 
back to the world of the spirits with 
quite a fireworks display—much 
more beautiful than ours. Lighted 
3 paper lanterns are floated out on 
the water to light their way. We 
saw the fireworks from the shore of 
a bay where people were out in 
graceful boats with lanterns hung 
on the prow. 

The other festival, called Omat- 
suri, is seen in different areas of the 
city at different times during the 
summer. Each district has its own 
headquarters, which is a shelter on 
a platform all decorated for this oc- 
casion. Food is offered to the gods 
there, and there is a beautiful house 
for the god. They put the god house 
on a strange cart and take him out 
for a ride. There is quite a proces- 
sion, with boys dressed in blue and 
white kimonos drawing the cart, 
and hundreds of chanting children. 
All night there is beating of drums 
and dancing. During this festival 
the Shinto priest blesses each house 
in his district, if the families want 
him to do so. The houses that have 
been blessed have white pieces of 
cloth tied above the gate. We also 
attended the blessing of the new 
house next door to the Shinto priest. 
It made me think that perhaps in 
this ritual the Christians are miss- 
ing an important opportunity. 

_ On a tour of the mission we vis- 
ited the Yokohama First Baptist 
Church. The minister, Mr. Tokita, 
studied at Colgate-Rochester Divin- 
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ity School, and has two daughters 
who studied in the States also. 
Their concrete church building was 
just a shell when the war was over. 
It was the only building left for 
miles around, and now it has been 
completely surrounded by Army 
buildings. In fact, the only way they 
retained the building was for the 
Tokita family to live in it. Repairs 
are progressing. The chancel has 
been completed, and a tile bap- 
tistery put in. One of the Soshin 
(Mary L. Colby School) girls stood 
before the congregation that morn- 
ing and gave her statement of faith, 
was baptized, and received the right 
hand of.., fellowship. Missionary 
work is gaing slowly in Japan, but 
those who. have been won are_loyal. 

Language study began the mid- 
dle of September. Eight hours a 
day is the study-time suggested, but 
I have found neither the time nor 
the discipline to listen to myself re- 
cite Japanese that long every day! 
I am teaching in English a boys’ 
Bible class of seven university stu- 
dents every Sunday morning. I also 
help with the choir. 

Our mid-term examinations in 
Japanese were held the end of Oc- 
tober, and then came a few days 
off. Our group from the language 
school reserved the first car of the 
electric line that runs from Tokyo 
to Nikko, a mountain resort famous 
for its shrines and beauty. Instead 
of going around and around the 
mountain, a narrow road had been 
built back and forth along the side, 
with twenty-nine hair-pin turns. 
The ride was breath-taking for this 
reason, but also because we could 
look down the valley and see, all 
around us, the most beautiful col- 
ored trees I have ever seen. The 





Try a Winter Vacation—Free 


See the Philippines through the 
eyes of Mission Secretary Ralph L. 
George. Live with the Filipinos in 
their homes and churches, and join 
them at a feast. Any number of 
characters may be used to present 
the mimeographed dramatization, 
“Visiting the Pearl of the Orient,” 
for women’s programs and church 
family night. 15 cents from the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, 152 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., or Baptist 
hook stores. 





countryside was most interesting, 
with harvested rice drying in racks 
in preparation for threshing, some 
green crops growing, and another 
crop being planted. I want a pic- 
ture of a house with a thick over- 
hanging grass roof! 

When we arrived at Nikko, I 
looked up at the mountains and 
felt myself in the Pacific Northwest. 
Buses were waiting to take us to 
Lake Yumoto, where we were to 
spend the night. First, we went to 
Kegon Falls and took the elevator 
down to the foot to look up at it. 
After lunch, and seeing two more 
waterfalls, several of us walked 
from the last one around the edge 
of the lake to our hotel. 

This was a hot-springs resort— 
sulphur, no less. We were three in 
our room. A maid brought some 
charcoal for the hibachi (burner), 
some hot tea, and some bean-paste 
candy which I thought horrible. 
The room was fascinating—sliding 
doors into a vestibule, then more 
sliding doors into the main room, 
and more sliding doors to a narrow 
room that overlooked the lake. The 
floors were covered with tatami 
(padded bamboo matting), and we 
sat on cushions at a low table. On 
one side of the room was a toko- 
noma, which is practically a revered 
alcove in some homes. It usually 
has a picture scroll and a flower ar- 
rangement. 

Supper was scrumptious! Breaded 
fish, fried potatoes, soup made from 
squid, fish cheese, radish, and some 
kind of cold fish. Beside each indi- 
vidual table was set a big plate of 
the makings for sukiyaki, a Japa- 
nese dinner dish. Girls in kimonos 
came to our hibachis and cooked it 
as we watched, and served rice and 
tea. It certainly was good to the 
last bite! I had a comfortable night 
with two thick quilts over and two 
under me, for the temperature was 
only forty-one outside. 

The next morning we left for 
Lake Chuzenji, which was lovely 
in the morning sunlight. We 
stopped at a big shrine, and later 
had a guided tour of the Nikko 
shrines, which are set among huge 
cryptomeria trees. We had just a 
passing glimpse of the Sacred 
Bridge on the way to the station. 

There is never a dull moment in 
Japan! 
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A New Christian Friendliness Missionary 


By ELIZABETH MILLER 


OMETIMES God guides by 

pushing rather than leading, 
sometimes by closing doors instead 
of opening them. At least that is 
the way it has seemed to work out 
in my life. I have made careful 
plans to do one thing, only to find 
myself doing something entirely 
different, something I had had no 
intention of doing at all. As I look 
back I can see that God was behind 
the change in plans, and his way 
was right. 


Graduate Work 


For example, I never expected to 
go to a divinity school. I was merely 
planning a year of graduate work; 
for scholarships for women were 
plentiful during the war. I wanted 
a little more time before I settled 
down to a regular job. “One year 
will be long enough,” I thought. 
When an opportunity came to get 
my master’s degree in two years, I 
refused it because that was too 
much time to spend in further 
study. Yet, a couple of months 
later I was registering in Yale Di- 
vinity School for a_ three-year 
course leading to a B.D. I still do 
not know just how it came about. 
Somehow, in that short length of 
time, my thinking changed from an 
interest in secular sgcial work to an 
interest in religious social work. 

At the end of my seminary train- 
ing I knew just what I wanted to 
do. I wanted to work with refugees 
overseas, but a few months after 
graduation I found to my amaze- 
ment that I wasea rural minister. It 
was not something I had wanted to 
be. I had always thought women 
ministers were peculiar and odd. 
Even when some of them became 
my friends, and I found them to 
be normal and interesting people, I 
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thought that they were just excep- 
tions to the rule. Anyway, even if 
a woman minister was not peculiar 
in herself, everyone would think she 
was. It just was not the job for me! 
Yet when the door to overseas refu- 
gee work remained closed to me, 


Elizabeth Miller is honored at a 
reception in the Readsboro church 


and the door to a rural church was 
opened, it seemed the call was of 
God. And I went. 

It was then that I learned that 
when one follows the call of God, 
God gives a happiness greater than 
one ever dreamed of. There fol- 
lowed for me in the Readsboro 
church five and one-half of the hap- 
piest years I have ever spent. There 
I found love and affection in the 
people. The challenge of the work 
made the years there a constant in- 
spiration. 


Another Field 


Then the time came when I felt 
that it was right for me and for the 
church that I go to another field, 
but the problem was what to do 
next. I had been ordained specifi- 
cally to serve the Readsboro 
church, but I was not sure I was 
called permanently to the preach- 
ing ministry. [ did not know what 
I would do next, but certainly I 


had never expected to becone a 
Christian friendliness missiona: y, | 
knew practically nothing abou: the 
work. I had even had trouble fi ling 
out the report blank from our 
church! Now the call came fo: 

to go into full time Chri :i 
friendliness work, and I did 
know what to do. I studied 
tried to run from it, but God’s | 
was on my shoulder pushing 
toward it. I knew then it was 
plan for me. 

I accepted the position of C 
tian friendliness missionary in } {as- 
sachusetts, and resigned from the 
Readsboro church. Even after my 
long consideration [ still did not 
know much about the work. W en 
people in the church heard that | 
was leaving, they would come tc me 
with a rather puzzled expression 
and say, “Just what is a Chris‘ian 
friendliness missionary, Miss 
Miller? What will you do?” I had 
to answer them, “I don’t know ex- 
actly, but Ill come back and tell 
you.” 

I still cannot completely answer 
all the questions. Through the 
whirl of events of training and in- 
troduction some impressions have 
come clear. I have begun to see 
what Christian friendliness is, and 
what a Christian friendliness mis- 
sionary does. 


Brotherhood in Action 


Part of it came clear when | 
was sent as a trainee to a progres- 
sive dinner for foreign students 
given by the South Orange Baptist 
Church in New Jersey. Here were 
students from all over the world— 
India, Iraq, Egypt, Germany, 
Cuba, and the Philippines, gath- 
ered together with Americans from 
the South Orange church. Soon ex- 
periences were being shared, notes 
compared, and far places were 
leaping from the pages of gvcog- 
raphy to reality. 

It came almost as a shock when 
one attractive young girl said, ‘ Up 
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unti! two years ago I wore the veil 
in Iraq. My mother and sisters still 
wear it, but I refused to do it any 
longer.” One could almost see the 
thovghts clicking in the minds of 
thos: who heard her. “She wore the 
veil How could she? She’s so 
‘Ar crican’ looking!” Gradually, as 
we | stened to her and to the others 
began to realize that though 
ms and ways of life may differ, 
yasic dreams and hopes of all 

whatever their native land, 
are very much alike. 

/ad what of the students? They, 
too, found something there. They 
fou: d a friendly welcome in Amer- 
ica homes. They met American 
peo ile and were able to carry back 
to t .eir countries‘a truer picture of 
whe: life in the United States was 
like. The impression these students 
hav. of our country may someday 
affect the political relations of this 
cour try and the rest of the world; 
for o the hands of these students 
may lie the future of their coun- 
tries 

But more than that, these stu- 
dents came into Christian homes 
and saw Christian life. Some of 
them were not Christian, and, while 
no one preached at them, I do not 
think they could forget quickly the 
prayer that all men might be broth- 
ers, offered by one of the men be- 
fore the meal. They saw the prin- 
ciple of Christian brotherhood in 
action. They met Christian people 
interested in them. Who knows 
what effect it will have on them? 
Work with foreign students is the 
place where home missions and for- 
eign missions blend. 







































No Prejudice There! 





More about Christian friendli- 
ness came clear to me when I vis- 
ited a Christian friendliness club in 
New York city. I watched the chil- 
dren from many different homes— 
Chinese, Japanese, Negro, Puerto 
Rican, and old stock American— 
work and play together. There was 
no prejudice there. They were do- 
ing things together and the color 
of the skin of the person next to 
them made no difference. These 
children were learning early that 
all people are children of God and 

ual in his sight. Part of Christian 
friendliness is teaching children to 
be free from prejudice. 
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I learned more when I came 
back to Boston to start my work. I 
went to one of the worst sections of 
the city with the Russian minister 
to visit a family. We climbed the 
dirtiest, dingiest, smelliest staircase 
I have ever seen, and at the top 


‘came to the three small rooms 


where a family of six lived. Most 
of the space in two of the rooms 
was taken up with beds. It must 
have been almost impossible to 
avoid the leaks in the roof when it 
rained. There seemed very little 
hope that the family could find bet- 
ter quarters, for the father made 
only twenty dollars a week as a 
waiter. He spoke no English. 

As we talked, the father asked 
through the minister-interpreter, 
“What about my boys of seven and 
eight? Is there any place where 
they can go to get away from here 
for a while this summer?” 

I found myself answering, “We 
have a program called ‘Vacations 
in the Country.’ We send children 
to people in the country who agree 
to take them during the vacation 
school period. I have just come to 
the work here; so I don’t know that 
I could do anything with it this 
summer or not, but perhaps we can 
get your two. boys out, anyway.” 

I did not know whether I could 
do it, but I was going to try, be- 
cause Christian friendliness is see- 
ing that children—whatever their 
background—have a happy life. 


Problems to Solve 


It means more than just getting 
the children to camp, though. If we 
are going to help the family we 
shall have to try to get the father a 
better job. That will mean teaching 





him English, and perhaps making 
some arrangements for him to learn 
a trade. It may mean getting into 
the field of legislation, because peo- 
ple should not have to live in houses 
with leaky roofs, and in a place 
where it smells as if the sanitary 
facilities were practically non-exist- 
ent. This work certainly gets com- 
plicated! 

This is just one case. If I’m going 
to do the work right I will have to 
find a vacation place for these boys, 
an English teacher, a job for the 
father, and look into laws about 
leaky roofs and sanitation. 

I learned more about Christian 
friendliness from the stream of let- 
ters and conversations about the 
adopted families overseas. Parcels 
are sent every month to people in 
Germany who are in need. Letters 
are written to them, and in return 
letters come from them. There is 
as much excitement about a new 
baby in one of these families as 
there would be if the family lived 
next door. This project has made 
neighbors of people across the seas. 

There is a lot more I have 
learned. I attended meetings on im- 
migration until my head was swirl- 
ing with technical terms. I went to 
a committee on migrants and found 
that there were migrants in Massa- 
chusetts and that they, too, were 
partly my responsibility. No matter 
how much I learn, I suppose there 
will always be more, because Chris- 
tian friendliness work keeps chang- 
ing. It varies from state to state, 
and year to year, even as life itself, 
because Christian friendliness is 
really the art of making Christian- 

ity live, of putting it into action, of 
turning words into deeds, and mak- 
ing Christian brotherhood a reality. 





A New Story 


“, . . These My Brethren” is the 
thrilling story of American Baptist 
leprosy work. After a survey of this 
work in Assam, Bengal-Orissa, Bel- 
gian Congo, Burma, and China, 
Miss Ada Stearns, of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, tells the moving story of 
Marjorie Wilkins Hnan, “The 
Bravest Woman I Ever Saw,” who 
contracted the disease in the midst 


of her helpful missionary service. 

This book from the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society should be in every Baptist 
missionary library. It will be a good 
supplementary book for our world 
theme: “Life and Task of the 
Church Around the World” and 
our own Baptists Under the Cross. 
Price, 50 cents. Available at your 
nearest Baptist book store. 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 





Missions for Young Adults 
By GEORGE T. KING 


LITTLE OVER two years 

ago the First Baptist Church 

in Crawfordsville, Ind., organized 
its first coeducational missionary 
society. A group of the young adult 
women had previously organized a 
new mission circle taking the name 
“Ann Beers Mission Circle” and 
as their special interest missionary, 
Mrs. Richard Beers, missionary to 
Gauhati, Assam. The following 
year they voted to include their hus- 
bands in the organization and 
changed the name to the Dick and 
Ann Beers Missionary Fellowship, 
thus naming their organization for 
both Mr. and Mrs. Richard Beers. 
For over two years this group has 
been coeducational. Meeting once 
each month, these young adults to- 
gether study missions and work on 
various projects. Mending old 
hymn books is one project. And as 
these hymn books are repaired and 
then shipped to the mission fields, 
so are all the books in the church 
Bible school department kept in 
good condition by the Dick and 
Ann Beers Missionary Fellowship. 
Are the activities limited to 
books? Indeed, not! This group has 
painted the chairs in the cradle 
room and in the junior and junior- 
high departments of the Bible 
school. They have painted the 
church kitchen, too. And they have 
done numerous things for the Beers 
family, such as sending them one 
hundred feet of black and white 
35-mm film, and some colored film 
of the same size, and remembering 


them at Christmastime. Recently a 
layette was sent to Mr. and Mrs. 
Beers for their new baby and from 
time to time other articles have 
been sent to Assam. And to Thom- 
asine Allen in Kuji, Japan, a stamp 
shower was sent; also some used 
winter clothing. Gifts have been 
made to every special missionary 
appeal in which the church has 
participated. 

The White Cross quotas are 
worked on by both men and 
women. Here, in this Dick and Ann 
Beers Missionary Fellowship, men 
who have been Army officers, who 
are college graduates, and success- 
ful in various fields of business, cut 
quilt blocks, roll bandages, pack 
missionary boxes, study, and give 
missionary programs. 

Both men and women serve as 
officers. The president for 1951- 
1952 was Mr. Chester Adams; the 
president for 1952-1953 is Mrs. El- 
don Kessler. The average attend- 
ance is twenty-five. The meetings 
are held in the various homes of the 
members and at each meeting a sec- 
ond home is chosen as the place to 
take the babies. There a baby-sitter 
is employed to take care of the chil- 
dren while the parents attend the 
missionary meeting. 

It is our conviction that men 
need to know about missions and 
that if they are given an opportu- 
nity to share in missionary study 
and activity they will make a real 
contribution, not only financially, 
but also through the use of their 
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ability and time. Through this fel. 
lowship, we predict a growing mis. 
sionary zeal which will reflect tselj 
in our missionary giving, and per. 
haps through young people ded cat. 
ing themselves to missionary ser ‘ice. 

Congratulations to the First ap. 
tist Church and to this sple idid 
group of young adults whic. jx 
making an outstanding cont ibu. 
tion to the total life of the chi rch, 


Congratulations 


With vibrant enthusiasm, Ar hur 
J. Greer, pastor of the Calvary ‘ap. 
tist Church, Pueblo, Colo., miade 
plans for a church school of «nis. 
sions. He planned thoughtfully, 
carefully, thoroughly, and a ch iuirch 
school of unprecedented su: cess 
was the result. His report follows: 

“The school was an_ unprece. 
dented success. The church mem. 
bership (active) is only 165. Fur. 
ther, this is a shift-work town, which 
means that one-third of the mem. 
bers are apt to be working at any or 
all times. Still we had as many as 
120 present at our week-night 
school of missions. 

“I believe this has been our most 
important step forward in this 
church. When the missionary or- 
ganization becomes strong and en- 
thusiastic, we will be much better 
able to build the new church we 
are planning.” 


Reading and Reporting 


For many years members of our 
Baptist churches have reported on 


ng a wonderful time in the process! 
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their reading during the church 
year. This reading report has been 
mace in addition to the report by 
the church of its achievement in 
miss onary education during the 
year Concentration has been 
placed in the missionary-education 
rep: rt on the reading church: that 
is, ve per cent of the resident 
chu ch fellowship reading five 
boo s each, or ten per cent reading 
thre: books each. In the reading 
pro; ram report emphases were 
pla ed upon Bible reading, the 
nur ber of persons of all ages read- 
ing »00ks listed in the national mis- 
sion iry reading program for the 
year. and the number of books read 
dur: 1g the year. 

S ch has been the procedure up 
to tre year 1952-1953. When the 
195°-1953 annual reports for the 
dep: rtment of missionary education 
wer’ prepared for the record and 
ann al report book of the women’s 
soci ty and the program of mission- 
ary nd stewardship education, the 
dep:rtment’s reading report was 
elim nated, since information con- 
cerning the reading program was 
incorporated in the report of the 
vice-president of missionary and 
stewardship education for women 
of the National Council of Ameri- 
can Baptist Women. However, in- 
quiries and statements have indi- 
cated that Baptist readers desire to 
make a reading report to the de- 
partment of missionary and stew- 
ardship education, as well as a re- 
port of the church’s achievement 
in the program of missionary and 
stewardship education. Therefore, 
the questions concerning the num- 
ber of books of the Bible read, the 
number of readers of all ages of 
books on the national missionary 
reading program, and the number 
of books read, will reappear on the 
1953-1954 annual report of the de- 
partment of missionary and stew- 
ardship education. 


Reading List 


Baptists Under the Cross. Com- 
piled. 75 cents. 

Home Mission Digest No. VI. By 
H. C. Schmitz and C. G. Hansen. 
50 cents. 

Table Talk and Tidbits. By D. A. 
Stevens. $2.50. 

That the World May Know. By 
C. W. Ranson. $2.00; $1.25. 
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Where’er the Sun. By S. H. Mof- 
fett. $2.00; $1.25. 

Papi. By Eleanor Hull. 
$1.25. 

The Church We Cannot See. By 
Nelle Morton. $2.00; $1.25. 

Friendly Children Around the 
W orld. Compiled. 75 cents. 

Missionary Story Hour. By Nina 
Millen. $1.50. 

All books may be purchased from 
your nearest Baptist book store. 


$2.00; 
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It is my confident hope that my 
subjects may never cease to cherish 
their noble inheritance in the Eng- 
lish Bible, which, in a secular as- 
pect, is the first of national treasures 
and is, in its spiritual significance, 
the most valuable thing that this 
world affords.—Grorce V, King 
and Emperor, British Empire 








If your church does not have a 
copy of the “Library of Missionary 
Reading Books, 1943-1944 to 
1952-1953,” this may be ordered 
from your nearest Baptist book 
store. 50 cents. 

If your church has not received 
its copy of “Friends Through 
Books,” communicate with your as- 
sociation or state chairman of mis- 
sionary and stewardship education, 
your state office, or the Department 
of Missionary and Stewardship Ed- 
ucation, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 


Planning Stewardship 
Education 


Stewardship education is con- 
cerned with helping persons become 
aware of all the resources of per- 
sonality and material wealth which 
God has created to achieve his own 
purposes, and so to manage the re- 
sources with which each is entrusted 
to the end that he may be dedicated 
to the doing of God’s work. 

Stewardship education relates to 
all of life. All we are and have: 
time, abilities, and financial re- 
sources. 

Stewardship education must be 
effective if Christians are to re- 
spond to their opportunities for the 
doing of God’s will. 

Stewardship education needs to 
be an integral part of all that the 
church does in Christian education. 

Stewardship education to be- 
come integrated should be related 
to the educational organization in 
the church. 

Stewardship education and mis- 
sionary education are so closely 
related that a line of absolute dis- 
tinction is difficult to draw. It is 
suggested, therefore, that a com- 
mittee on missionary and steward- 
ship education be set up, that the 
chairman be a member of the 
board, that the membership be re- 
lated to the children’s division, 
the Baptist Youth Fellowship, the 
woman’s society, and the men’s 
council. 





Tithing Adventure Packet... 


CONTAINS ONE EACH OF THE FOLLOWING ITEMS 





200 ee 100 





[$1.00 FOR THE COMPLETE PACKET | 
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Milk for Millions 


The National Baptist Youth Fel- 
lowship is asking state and city and 
local B.Y.F.’s all over the country 
to join in a really wonderful proj- 
ect, that of helping to give funds to 
send fifty thousand gallons of milk 
to needy areas all over the world. 

Church World Service has re- 
ceived from the United States Gov- 
ernment 415 carloads of powdered 
skim milk absolutely free. This is a 
marvelous gift, but this milk must 
be moved from the United States 
to Korea, India, the Near East, Eu- 
rope, and other points of need. 
That is why they have asked the 
B.Y.F. to help them provide funds 
to make this possible. 

Promote this project in your 
church, state, and city B.Y.F.’s. 
This project has already been 
started at Green Lake this summer 
when on the last day of the national 
youth conference, $55 was col- 
lected. Promotion for this project 
can be loads of fun using the idea 
of a cow, milk bottles, milk cans, 
catchy slogans on posters, sacrifice 
suppers, etc. 

Because this becomes part of our 
world relief program the money 





given for Milk for Millions applies 
on the unified budget of your 


church. 

It is important in giving full 
credit for the money you give that 
you do two things: 

1. Send the money through your 
church benevolence treasurer to 
your state convention or city mis- 
sion society office labeled “B.Y.F. 
Project, Milk for Millions.” 

2. Send a post card direct to 
Miss Elsie P. Kappen, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., stating 
the church, city, state, name and 
address of B.Y.F. president and the 
amount given. (Do not send money 
to this address. ) 

What is your answer to these 
equations? 10¢ (1 candy bar) 
equals 1 cup of milk a day for 2 
months; 60¢ (a movie ticket) 
equals 1 cup of milk a day for a 
year; $6 equals 1 cup of milk a day 
for a year to 10 people; $750 (a 
carload) equals enough to give 
1,250 people a cup of milk for a 
year. 

Put your drop in the bucket! 

A new relief folder including this 


and other relief projects, is avail- 


able for B.Y.F. use. 


\ 


ae 


Wynn C. Fairfield, executive director of Church World Service, 


distributes milk to children representing nations to receive gift 
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Dear FRIENDS OF THE 
FELLOWSHIP: 

What a thrill it was when ic} 
and Ann Beers went out to the for. 
eign field, the first of the a ‘tive 
young people to go after the 3a 
tist Youth Fellowship had __ >eep 
formed! Dick was one of tho e a 
the Denison conference in 
which laid the ground wor! by 
young people themselves for the 
fellowship. Later, just the yea: be. 
fore his going to Assam to be en. 
gaged in youth work there, he wa; 
national world outreach chair: ian, 

The young people at the nati >nal 
council meeting in June, at Green 
Lake, had the privilege of hez ring 
Dick speak. All B.Y.F.’ers wil! en. 
joy the following message whic 1 he 
has written for you. 


Very sincerely yous, 
Le e i pepe 


Young People in India 
By R. G. BEERS 


To be a young person in India 
today is a great opportunity. With 
independence in 1947, nearly one. 
fifth of the world’s people gained 
their freedom. And those peopl 
are in the heart of Asia, the focal 
point of the mighty movements 
shaking the world today. The Re- 
public of India is looking to its 
youth to give of their best in public 
life and as private citizens, for they 
have training and knowledge their 
parents never had. 

“Please pray for me,” a gradv- 
ating college student told us re 
cently; “I am the first boy in our 
whole tribe to get a college educa- 
tion, and my people will want me 
to take some position of great re- 
sponsibility among them.” 

In many ways the churches are 
trying to enlist Christian youth in 
Assam for the work of Christ’s {ing- 
dom. Out in the tiny village 
churches you will find youth 
groups. Although the great major 
ity of these have very little leader 
ship or encouragement, they g ther 
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weekly for prayer, singing, and 
Bible study. And from these Christ- 
centered fellowships some wonder- 
ful tings Come. 

In one of our annual conventions 
the young people of a small church 
apol gized because their offerings 
had been very small. Then they 
wen: on to tell how their church 
had iong needed a kerosene pres- 
sure lantern to light up their eve- 
ning meetings. The young people 
wen out in the jungle and set up 
cam , and there they stayed over 
awe -k burning wood to make char- 
coal. Later they helped some farm- 
ers 1. harvesting their rice, and 
fnal y had enough money to pur- 
chas the lantern. Now they keep it 
fillee and shined. 

T! e youth of Assam have a bien- 
nial convention for inspiration, 
train ng, and fellowship. It is par- 
ticul. rly important in _ breaking 
dow:. barriers and demonstrating 
the power of Christ to unite men in 
his service. Assam is divided into 
man, tribal groups, most of them 
wearng different clothing, eating 
their special foods, and speaking 
one of more than a hundred lan- 
guages. Ancient hatreds and rival- 
ries still have great power over 
men’s hearts and minds, but in our 
youth work we have seen wonder- 
ful evidence of how Christ can 
bring them together. 

The camping movement is new 
in Assam, but we feel it has a great 
future. Some of our best camps 
have been work camps. There is so 
much need in India, and many 
times it needs only consecrated 
hearts and muscles to do the job. 
The Christian youth of Assam have 
a brand-new college because two 
work camps were held to get the 
ball rolling. 


Sylvia Ann Sikes: Wis., Iowa, Mo., Ill., Ind.; Doroth 
Hunt Lowe: Pa., Ohio, W. Va., N. Y.; Grace Elizabeth Downer: N. H., Mass., Conn.; Betty Lou Anderson: 
Mich., Detroit, Chicago 
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Gauhati is the government édu- 
cation center in Assam, and there 
we have a splendid program for 
college students. About one hun- 
dred join in the activities of the 
Student Christian Movement. 
These include fellowship, worship, 
Bible study, evangelism, and social 
service. The aim of the students is 
to know Christ, and make him 
known in their college community, 
and the world round about. They 
love to sing, and are very capable 
in their leadership ability, even 
though their language bartiers 
force them to work in English in 
the S.C.M. Once each month the 
students take full charge of our 
Sunday evening worship. 

These fine young people have 
sent greetings to all of you in Amer- 
ica. Won’t you remember them in 
your prayers, asking God that they 
remain faithful in all things to do 
his will? 


Missionaries to the B.Y.F. 


The Baptist Youth Fellowship 
has found its use of national in- 
ternes to be one of the most effec- 
tive means of promoting youth 
work within the churches of the 
convention. Directors and pastors 


have expressed their appreciation 
of the humble, sincere, and forceful 
way in which the internes have 
challenged Baptist youth with a re- 
newal of enthusiasm, vision, under- 
standing of program building, and 
interest in visitation and personal 
witnessing. 

For the past few years the B.Y.F. 
has recruited outstanding young 
people of unusual talent and Chris- 
tian conviction to serve the conven- 
tion as discipleship internes. These 
young people give a year of their 
lives to Christ for the purpose of 
specialized Christian service to the 
youth of our convention. Each in- 
terne receives a subsistence salary 
of ten dollars a week. Churches 
served by them are expected to pro- 
vide board and room, and to take 
an offering for travel expenses. 

The internes are assigned by state 
and area directors. Within the 
states they go to the churches for 
a week; participate in youth re- 
treats, rallies, conventions; conduct 
week-end evangelism programs, 
training classes for officers and 
youth advisers. 

Presented here are the internes 
and the areas where they will be 
serving. 


tee 


Xs : 


Dorothy Devor: Wash., Oreg., N. Calif., Nev.; Wilma Faye Rugh: Utah, 


Mont., 


er = 


y Jane Stoddard: Me., 


Idaho; James Treat: N. Dak., S. Dak., Nebr., Kans., Colo. 


YAM A 


Vt., N. Y., Pa., Ohio; Jacqueline 
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Letter to Boys and Girls 


Dear Boys ANpD GIRLs: 


School has just started for most, 
if not all, of the boys and girls in 
our churches in the American 
Baptist Convention. Our church 
year, however, started last May. 
Each year we try to take an extra 
offering of money to help our mis- 
sionaries or work some place in 
the world. 

In the month of October, many 
of the churches will be talking 
about our work in the Philippines. 
In your primary and junior depart- 
ments you will want to make some 
special plans to learn something 
about our Baptist mission program 
in the Philippines, and how boys 
and girls there are hearing the 
story of Jesus’ love for them. 

We American Baptists have about 
twenty missionaries in the Philip- 
pines. Some of these missionaries 
are teachers, some are doctors, some 
pastors and ministers, and some 
help the people to grow better 
vegetables and larger and better 
animals. No matter what the mis- 
sionary does to help the people, his 
first purpose is to tell the story of 
Jesus’ love. 

Our children’s picture-story folder 
called “Philippine Children for 
Christ,” tells you in these pictures 
and stories a few of the ways in 
which our missionaries are working 
with the boys and girls there. 

In the following columns of this 
issue of Missions, you will find 
two more stories: “The Humming 
Kite” and “The Rainstorm.” These 
will tell you two more ways in 
which we Baptists are at work in 
the Philippines. 

Be sure to take your picture- 
story folder home and talk it over 
with your mother and father. To- 
gether read the stories; together 
look at the pictures. Make the 
envelope and plan how you are go- 
ing to earn or save your own money 
to put into it, so that you can take it 
to the church. Your offering, along 
with all the others in your depart- 
ment, will be dedicated with your 
whole church’s offering. 
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Remember boys and girls like 
José Carlos, Inday, and Pedro in 
your prayers. Make your offering as 
large as you can; for it will help 
other boys and girls to have an 
opportunity to know of Jesus’ love 
for them. 

May this be the largest offering 
we have ever given. 
Cordially, 

FLORENCE STANSBURY 


Philippine Stories 
I 


The Humming Kite 
By MRS. EUGENE A. BJORK 


Miss Lopez walked slowly down 
the dusty road from the corner. 
The jeep buses left passengers at 
that corner if they wanted to go 
three blocks to the left to reach the 
village. She carried a big black um- 
brella to protect herself from the 
scorching tropical heat. The tall 
palm trees by the side of the road 
swayed in the gentle breeze. But 
those tall trees did not offer much 
shade. Half way to the barrio 
(village) she stopped to rest in the 
small shade from some feathery 
bamboo trees. 

As Miss Lopez had passed some 
small nipa-bamboo houses, many 
children stared at her. She was a 
strange sight to them, in her white 
uniform and carrying a small black 
bag. 





Christian family in Philippines 
listening to religious broadcast 














“Yes,” Amparo Lopez told h:r- 
self, “a visiting nurse from tie 
near-by Mission Hospital is a 
strange sight now, but soon they 
will be used to seeing me and w:l- 
come me even as little José do-s, 
When they are glad to see me, |] 
have a chance to tell them abcut 
Jesus, but for now I have to lc ve 
them and try to help José to 2. 
well.” The thought of José caus:d 
her to frown slightly in a seric us 
way, to hurry her on the way o- 
ward José’s nipa house. 

She had gone but a few steps 
when some children came running 
to meet her. Pedro shyly offered, 
“Mum, may I carry your bag” 

“And how is José today?” 

“Oh, he is sitting up a little io- 
day, but mother says he won’t eat 
much rice. He does not even like 
the favorite fish, and he won’t cat 
any of his vegetables.” 

This was a long statement for 
Pedro to make to a stranger. He 
too was anxious for his smalier 
brother to be feeling better. He 
missed his playmate. It was no fun 
to catch grasshoppers alone, or to 
spin his top without José there to 
watch and take his turn. Pedro 
thought, secretly, that maybe if he 
told this lady in white with the kind 
smile and pretty face a little more 
about José, that she would help 
him. 

Amparo Lopez stopped in front 
of a small nipa house and called, 
“Tag balay?” (“Anyone home?”) 

“Saka,’ came the _ answer. 
(“Come up.”’) 

And go up she did, the narrow 
bamboo steps, no hand railing to 
hang on. From early childhood 
Filipino children learn to go up the 
steps easily. 

In one corner on a mat lay José. 
His greeting, “Good afternoon,” 
was weak and listless. 

After Miss Lopez took his ten 
perature and examined him, she 
talked to his mother. 

“He needs something to interest 
him, Mrs. Salez. He is recovering 
from the fever, but he seems to 
have no desire to get well.” 
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José’s mother shook her head 
sacily. She did not know what to do 
for him to make him interested in 
getting better. If only he would eat. 
She tried to fix all the favorite 
food he liked, the small dried fish, 
fresh new rice, even a chicken! 

Tomorrow morning,” Miss 
Lo xez called to José as she left the 
ho ise. 

Valking down the road she 
he rd a loud humming noise. This 
w: » not the time of the day for the 
air 2lane. Glancing up, she saw high 
in the sky a kite. It was no ordi- 
nay kite, though! As she stopped to 
wach it a moment, Miss Lopez 
knw that humming noise came 
fron the kite. Quickly she glanced 
back at José’s house. Yes, he had 
heard it too, and was watching 
fron the window. Maybe if José 
ha such a kite for his own, he 
wold want to get well and fly it. 
Tonorrow she would tell Pedro 
anc he can help make such a kite 
for José. 

It took the two boys one week 
to make the kite. All the time José 
was getting more excited about it, 
and all the time he was getting 
stronger. His mother greeted Miss 
Lopez with a smile. 

“That José, how he eats!” She 
exclaimed. “No more do I have to 
coax. He is anxious to be well and 
fly his kite. Now that he is well, 
Miss Lopez, will you help me?” 

“Of course, how can I help you?” 

“You help my José to be well. 
Why? Why do you come with med- 
icine for him?” 

“Because I love Jesus Christ and 
I want you to love him too.” 

Miss Lopez’s opportunity had 
come and for the first time José’s 
mother heard of Jesus’ love. 


II 
The Rainstorm 


“Pitter, patter, pitter, patter,” 
sounded the rain on the tin roof of 
the hospital. 

As it rained, nurses hurried here 
and there in the Iloilo Mission 
Hospital—closing windows, putting 
pans where the roof was leaking, 
assuring patients that everything 
was taken care of. 

“Swish, swish—swish, swish!” 
sounded the rain on the nipa roofs 
of the houses near by. 
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Mrs. Tayo looked anxiously out 
the door at her husband who was 
tightening the ropes which sup- 
ported the house against the wind. 

“Pitter, patter — pitter, patter!” 
continued the rain on the tin roof. 

“Swish, swish — swish, swish!” 
continued the rain on the nipa 
roofs. 

“The river is rising,” shouted a 
man to Mr. Tayo as he ran from 
his home nearer the river. He was 
carrying a large bundle of clothes 
and other precious possessions. 

Mrs. Tayo hurriedly began put- 
ting things up on the table so they 
would not get wet if the flood came 
into their house. Alfredo and Ne- 
nita helped her. The noise and con- 
fusion wakened the baby and he 
began to cry. 

Mr. Tayo came in and spoke 
firmly, “You must take the children 
and go to the hospital. You will be 
safe there. Go quickly for the flood 
is coming. I will watch the house.” 

So Mrs. Tayo gathered some 
blankets and hurried with her chil- 
dren to the safety of the hospital. 

That is how it happened that as 
Miss Ernst, the missionary nurse, 
hurried through the lobby of the 
hospital several minutes later, she 
saw a woman pulling together 
chairs to make a bed for her three 
sleepy children. 

In the morning the missionary 
said to Mrs. Tayo, “Why did you 
come here?” 

Mrs. Tayo replied, “You help 
people. I knew we would be safe 
here.” 

Miss Ernst invited her to send the 
children to Sunday school. She told 
the women of the church and they 
invited Mrs. Tayo to church. Soon 
the entire family were won to 
Christ, because on a stormy night 
they found shelter in the mission 
hospital. 


World Friends at Work 
and Worship 


“If we only had large-sized pho- 
tographs to use with boys and 
girls,’ many teachers have said as 
they looked for visual materials to 
use to help make the story come to 
life. And now we have just that! 
Every teacher should see and pur- 
chase this book of sixteen large- 
sized photographs (12” x 18”) on 
the mission theme of this year. 


WORLD FRIENDS AT 
WORK AND WORSHIP 











“World Friends at Work and Wor- 
ship” shows boys and girls in many 
countries engaged in activities of 
work and worship in our churches 
around the world. 

Be sure to note the unique card- 
board cover the pictures come in. 
It is an easel and is strong enough 
to hold the picture. If you have a 
group of boys and girls on the floor 
or around the table, the easel can 
be set up and the album opened to 
the desired pictures and placed 
where it will be easy for the chil- 
dren to see. 

You will like the extra usefulness 
of the easel. It will stand in either 
a vertical or a horizontal position. 








World Fellowship Offering 


The Philippine stories on these pages may be used ef- 
fectively in connection with the World Fellowship Offer- 
ing, October 4, the bulk of which goes to our work in the 
Philippines. The stories will help boys and girls to think of 
Filipinos as real people—as real as their own playmates. 
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Mrs. Maurice B. Hopce 
President 


National Council of American Baptist Women 


Miss Vio.et E. Rupp 
Administrative Secretary 


152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





State Secretaries Speak 
to Baptist Women 


PAUL JUDSON MORRIS, 
of Ohio: 


OME YEARS ago, Dr. F. A. 

Agar published a book that 

bore the title “Help Those 
Women.” 

In the work of the church, how- 
ever, the title has been reversed in 
actual experience; for it is the 
women who help the church carry 
through its great program. 

The National Council of Ameri- 
can Baptist Women has effected an 
efficient organization, reaching 
down to the last woman in the 
church, and has done much to cre- 
ate a missionary interest and con- 
cern on the part of our Baptist 
women. 

No group has been more helpful 
in the promotion of the whole de- 
nominational program than the of- 
ficers of the church and_ state 
women’s societies. The president of 
the Ohio Woman’s Mission Society 
has through the years been virtually 
a staff member of the Ohio Baptist 
Convention, giving freely of her 
time, her counsel, and her leader- 
ship in strengthening the work of 
the church. She is by virtue of her 
office a member of the board of 
managers of the state convention, 
and has a vital part in determining 
the policies of the convention. 

So closely do the women cooper- 
ate with the state convention, that 
much of the detail in the planning 
and preparation of the women’s 
house party, attended by nearly one 
thousand women, is carried through 
the convention office. The executive 
secretary, year after year, is invited 
to speak to this inspiring group and 
to conduct the communion service. 

To be deprived of the leadership 
and cooperation of the women of 
the Ohio Baptist Convention would 
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so cripple the work that it would 
indeed be difficult to carry on. It 
seems to be the feeling of Ohio Bap- 
tist women that their work is a 
vital part of the total cooperative 
task of Ohio Baptists in the Amer- 
can Baptist Convention. We are 
proud of our Baptist women. 


GLENN H. ASQUITH, 
of New York: 


A GLANCE at the program of 
the annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Baptist Mission Society of 
the State of New York makes one 
aware of the herculean role the 
women play in the total Christian 
movement in our day. 

The New York women have had 
an outstanding year in all phases of 
their activity, including the gather- 
ing of the love gifts for missions. 

Recently someone said that the 
Protestant churches belong to the 
laymen, and will be run by the lay- 
men more and more as the years 
unfold. Let us never make the mis- 
take of thinking of the term “lay- 
men” as being exclusively reserved 
for the masculine element in our 
membership, because the laywomen 
(if I may use this term) are setting 
our men a vigorous example of 
what to do and how to do it. 

With another word of thanks, we 
add our good wishes to our state 
leaders and the officers of the Na- 
tional Council of American Baptist 
Women. 


Charter Membership 


When the National Council of 
American Baptist Women was or- 
ganized in 1951, every Baptist 
woman became a charter member. 
The council is now asking every 
Baptist woman to record her name, 


so that the record may become 
official. 

A program has been prepared 
for this purpose. It is in the pro. 
gram packet for 1953-1954. It is 
suggested that this program be pre- 
sented in every society some time 
during this winter. Full instructions 
are given for the presentation of 
the Charter-Membership Day pro- 
gram, when all such members wll 
record their names in a beauti ul 
inspirational service. 

All names will later be inscril ed 
in a large book in the office of he 
National Council of American 
Baptist Women. A supply of chir- 
ter-membership envelopes may be 
secured from your state presideat. 
Additional copies of the charter. 
membership program may be :e- 
cured from the national office: 
152 Madison Ave., New York 6, 
N. Y. 






















is a registered Charter Member of the 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
AMERICAN BAPTIST WOMEN 


[Lonela. Muver. Hoky— 


President, Notional Covac:! 
Core. of Americen Baptist Women 
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HE PURPOSE OF THE : 
Purpose of this Council is to wh uae 7 
in their devotion to their Lord and Savior, Jesus 
Christ, through a program that will cultivate ary 
Missionary spirit and a definite commitment to 
nape se (PALON IN attaining the objectives of 
err pt m 
pe —_ Baptist Convention.” Constrtution, 












, Sa I believe in the purpose of 
the National Council of American Baptist 
women, I register my name as a Charter 
Member and gladly make my contribution 


(any amount you wish) to Stre i 
me A ) ngthen its 








NAME. 








ADDRESS. 











city. 








CHURCH. 











AMOUNT. 
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News FROM THE WORLD OF MISSIONS 





Cuban Seminary to Graduate First Class 


Five Young Men and Two Young Women Comprise First 
Graduating Class; Commencement Exercises to Be 
Held at First Baptist Church, Santiago 


By DOROTHY A. STEVENS 


7 yN OCTOBER 10, at the First 

Baptist Church of Santiago, 
C: ba, the Baptist Theological Sem- 
in ry of Eastern Cuba will have its 
fir t commencement. This will be a 
m: estone in the progress of an in- 
sti: ution founded in prayer and de- 
ve oped through Christian faith and 
sacrifice during the last four years. 
In the graduating class are five 
yong men and two young women 
whose lives are dedicated to Chris- 
tian service. 

Vhen the Cuban Baptists organ- 
ized their convention in 1905, one 
of the first goals they projected was 
a seminary in which to train pastors 
for the churches that were spread- 
ing throughout Eastern Cuba. For 
years the ministers were prepared 
in a special course at Colegios In- 
ternacionales in Cristo, but from 
1939 to 1949 no Baptist seminary 
course was offered. In the mean- 
time, the churches prospered and 
multiplied, and some of the min- 
isters had reached the age of re- 
tirement. The situation compelled 
action. So men and women of faith 
beseeched God to show them the 
way to meet the need. 


Seminary Founded 


At last, the convention felt that 
the time was ripe to start its own 
seminary. The First Baptist Church 
of Santiago provided space for the 
classes and for the students’ living 
quarters. In this situation. the sac- 
rifice of many trained men, who 
gave regular volunteer service as 
the faculty, made the beginning 
possible. 

It is interesting that the first 
student to be accepted in this new 
venture of faith came from Baracoa, 
the first mission of the Baptist Con- 
vention of Eastern Cuba, now a 
thriving church with a large brood 
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of missions surrounding it, some 
urgently in need of trained leader- 
ship. This student in infancy had 
been dedicated by his mother for 
Christian service, and the new sem- 
inary opened as the time came for 
him to enter training. 

The course that ends on October 
10 has been pursued during four 
years. In that time eleven qualified 
professors have taught basic subjects 
usually given in seminaries, and six 
or seven special lecturers have sup- 
plemented their work. In addition, 
each student has had opportunity 
to complete university or, in a few 
cases, special high-school education. 


Preparation for Rural Ministry 


Besides the academic training, 
there has been an emphasis upon 
agriculture and animal husbandry 
in preparation for the ministry in 
rural areas. The two young women 
have prepared themselves to teach 
first aid and home care of the sick. 


President Oscar Rodriguez, P 


Their proficiency has led to re- 
quests that they give their lives to 
hospital work instead of to Chris- 
tian education—possibly more re- 
munerative, but not so soul-satis- 
fying to these consecrated young 
people. 

After months at the First Baptist 
Church of Santiago, the way was 
opened, by the grace of God, for 
the seminary to be moved to a rural 
community in which there is no 
evangelical church. On a charming 
site, at a sharp turn in the main 
highway, set apart by a drapery of 
bright green hills, are the two sem- 
inary buildings. The property was 
purchased at a fraction of its actual 
worth, because the owner was in- 
terested in the evangelical work. 
There were two wells on the place 
at the time, and recently a third 
was made possible by the gift of the 
man who drilled 113 feet to reach 
the finest flow of water in the com- 
munity. 


Largely Self-supporting 


An able cook and a very capable 
farmer are the two employed staff 
members. The delightful Christian 
woman who presides over the stu- 
dent family is a missionary of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 


gate of 


the Baptist Theological Seminary of Eastern Cuba, near Santiago 
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Mission Society; the faculty give 
their services, receiving only travel 
expense from town. The students 
help to maintain the place. The 
young women help in the kitchen 
and do ironing for the family. The 
young men take care of the gardens 
and the livestock. 

It costs at least $5,000 to main- 
tain the seminary for a year. Of 














this, The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society contributes $1,000. 
Because of the wonderful climate, 
the foresight of the directors, the 
training of the farmer, and the in- 
terested activities of the young men, 
no milk has to be purchased, and 
vegetables and fruits are produced 
on the grounds. In addition, there 
is usually some produce to sell. 
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After Graduation 


The students have completed the 
training of a theological seminary, 
They have had better training in 
Christian education than many re- 
ceive in the seminaries in the United 
States. The churches have pros. 
pered under their supervised stu- 
dent ministry, and the membership 
has grown. 

The young women will be <i- 
rectors in churches and do fie'd 
work in Christian education. O ie 
young man will have a church and 
also be field representative of tie 
seminary in the area near his 
church. Another graduate hs 
served as a rural minister and also 
as associate minister in a large city 
church. He will return to the schcol 
in the department of languag:s, 
probably to teach both Latin and 
Greek. One man feels called to 
medical missionary service and is 
ministering to a church while he 
awaits the means to complete his 
training. 

So the first commencement fails 
on October 10, the date on which 
the seminary was founded four 
years ago. The man who spoke at 
the founding service, President 
Adolfo Rodriguez, of the Evangeli- 
cal Seminary of Matanzas (inter- 
denominational) , will give the com- 
mencement address. The president 
of the Baptist seminary, Rev. Oscar 
Rodriguez, Ph.D., D.D., well-known 
to multitudes in the United States 
as an outstanding evangelist, edu- 
cator, and administrator, will pre- 
side. 

October 10 is famous both as the 
opening date and as the date of the 
first commencement. Now it be- 
comes notable as the day the second 
class will enter the seminary— 
twelve new men and women who 
will be trained to lead the thriving 
churches of the Baptist Convention 
of Eastern Cuba. 
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An eye-witness report 
of current conditions 
in mission lands 
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By CHARLES S$. BRADEN 


How the ideological war is going in 
15 countries of the Near and Far 
East, a fresh, factual account of 
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Kans. Church Adopts 
A Missionary Family 


Rev. and Mrs. Larry Kearney 
Go to Philippines Under 
Church’s Sponsorship 


By C. CLAYTON BROWNE 


With the sailing of the $.S. Presi- 
dent Wilson from San Francisco 
early in June, the West Side Bap- 
tist Church of Topeka, Kans., be- 
gan a new venture in its spiritual 
life. On board were Rev. and Mrs. 
Larry Kearney, newly commis- 
sioned missionaries to the Philip- 
pines, under the sponsorship of the 
Topeka church. 


Rev. and Mrs. Larry Kearney and 
their son, Larry, Jr. 


The events which led West Side 
to adopt the Kearneys make a chal- 
lenging story. According to Neil 
Concannon, the pastor, two things 
were mainly responsible: a church 
school of missions and a gift of 
$5,000 by a consecrated layman 
and his wife. 

Always a strong mission church, 
West Side recently held a six-week 
mission school designed better to 
acquaint members with missionary 
needs and methods. Interest in- 
creased with each weekly session. 


A $5,000 Gift 


While the school was in progress, 
it was announced that a layman 
had made a gift of $5,000 to the 
church in order to send a missionary 
couple to some mission field. With 
the assistance and advice of the 
late George Wise, then executive 
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secretary of the Kansas Baptist 
Convention, and Jesse R. Wilson, 
home secretary of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, the 
Kearneys were chosen as mission- 
aries to the Philippines. 

Inspired by the mission school 
and the $5,000 gift, six laymen 
promptly met and proposed that 
the church officially adopt the 
Kearneys and support them in the 
field. In order to sustain the work 
of the Kearneys in succeeding years, 
as well as maintain the established 
mission fund, West Side members 
were faced with the proposition of 
raising an additional $5,000 each 
year—nearly one-fourth of the to- 
tal church budget for 1953-1954. 
At a special meeting, this church 
of some four hundred members 
voted unanimously to extend i- 
definitely the financial support of 
the Kearneys. 

Mr. Concannnon recently re- 
ported that in a few short weeks 
pledges had totaled more than the 
needed $5,000 a year, and that 
more more than one-fourth of that 
amount had been paid 

In the Kearneys, West Side has 
selected missionaries entering tlie 
field for the first time. Both Larry 
and his wife completed college at 
Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans., 
in 1950. They first considered mis- 
sionary work while at Ottawa. 
Upon graduation, Larry continued 
his training at Central Baptist Seim- 
inary in Kansas City and received 
his master’s degree on May 14, this 
year. Both attended missionary 
school at Hartford, Conn., and 
were Officially commissioned as mis- 
sionaries of the American Baptist 
Convention at the annual conven- 
tion in Denver in May. 













































To the Philippines 


The Kearneys met with the spon- 
soring church for the first time just 
prior to the convention. At a get- 
acquainted dinner they graciously 
and capably answered the questions 
of members concerning the new 
venture. They mentioned that they 
had given first consideration to a 
China field, but when communism 
closed the doors to Americans, they 
chose the Philippines. 

According to Mr. Kearney, his 
work will be finally determined by 
the Philippine Convention of Bap- 
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tist Churches, but he feels that it 
will probably consist of training 
Filipinos in accordance with the in- 
digenous church method of permit- 
ting nationals to do much of the 
basic contact work with their own 
people. 

Mrs. Kearney’s work in this is- 
land country of some twenty mil- 
lion persons will probably be in 
teaching the children of other 
American missionaries. As a trained 
school teacher, Mrs. Kearney can 
employ the latest methods of her 
profession. 

The Kearneys have a year-old 
son, Larry, Jr., who will receive 
much of his early education from 
his mother. Mrs. Kearney, cheer- 
fully accepting the responsibility of 
bringing up her child in a strange 
country, maintains that young 
Larry will have many rich and re- 
warding experiences not possible to 
most youngsters. 

The young missionaries arrived 
on the island of Panay on June 22. 
They will stay in the Philippines for 
five and one-half years before re- 
turning on their first furlough. Sub- 
sequent periods will be for six years 
each, and they are to continue in- 
definitely. 


New Outlook for Church 


Members of West Side are seem- 
ingly of one accord that this mis- 


sionary endeavor is the most sig- | 


nificant event in the recent life of 
the church. As one member said, 


“This program not only gives the | 


Kearneys the opportunity to fulfill 
their Christian ambition, but it 
gives our church a greater part in 
much-needed missionary work.” 

The pastor sums up the story in 
this statement: “This missionary 
endeavor has done three things for 
our church. First, our missionary 
giving has been doubled, so that 
for the coming year 48.6 per cent of 
our total budget will be used for 
missionary purposes. Second, our 
church family has become more 
keenly aware of the missionary 
needs in our own city and is having 
a vital role in the work of the City 
Baptist Mission Society. Third, ev- 
ery organization and Sunday school 
department has responded to the 
missionary challenge. All are hav- 
ing a part in the Kearney pro- 
gram.” 
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Medical Institute Is 
Dedicated at Kimpese 


Interdenominatignal Institution 
in Congo Includes a Completely 
Modern 100-Bed Hospital 


By GLENN W. TUTTLE 


Dedicated last June at Kimpese, 
Belgian Congo, was the newly built 
and completely modern Protestant 
Medical Institute, a development 
made possible by the cooperation of 
five different missionary groups. 

Among the buildings on the well- 
chosen 300-acre plot, is a 100-bed 
hospital, which already is filled to 
capacity. Other buildings provide 
for the training of nurses, techni- 
cians, and medical assistants. 

The cooperating missions are the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety (British), the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance, the Disciples 
of Christ Congo Mission, and the 
Svenska Missionen Forbundet 


(Swedish). 


Beginning of Institute 


The beginning of the Protestant 
Medical Institute dates back to De- 
cember, 1930, when representatives 
of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society and the Baptist 
Missionary Society, the two mis- 
sions then cooperating in the School 
for Pastors and Teachers at Kim- 
pese, met and prepared plans and 
estimates for a unjon hospital and 
training school for nurses. 

Unfortunately, it was not found 
feasible to launch the project at 
that time, but, because of a sus- 
tained active interest through the 
years, further study of it was even- 
tually resumed at the time of the 
West Central Africa Conference in 
1946. Preliminary plans called for 
a 100-bed hospital, with seventy- 
five student nurses and a staff of 
two doctors, three missionary 
nurses, a pharmacist or laboratory 
technician, an African medical as- 
sistant, and four African nurses. 

In our search for a site we en- 
countered considerable difficulty, as 
available land along the Matadi- 
Leopoldville railroad and auto road 
was already becoming scarce. We 
finally chose and made application 
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for a site of three hundred acres in 
the Kimpese area, about four miles 
from our School for Pastors and 
Teachers, which had already been 
functioning for forty years. The 
plo: includes a plateau, ideal for 
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xd. [| building purposes, with a beautiful 
of view in all directions, rich garden 
wy, sr land, and a stream running through 
lar.on- the middle. 
” Ai! from Colonial Government 
ICN Early in 1948, a meeting of repre- 
HIO BH sen:atives from the interested mis- 
—— § sions was called to elaborate ar- 
== & ticles of cooperation and appoint a 
col imittee to prepare plans and es- 
timates. About six months later, just 
after the committee had completed 
rb- its work, an opportunity arose 
‘m- which permitted the plans to be 
be, prevented to the general secretary 
hs of t1e recently formed Native Wel- 
we fare Fund, who expressed consid- 
x0 era»le interest in the project. 
Words fail us in trying to express 
a our gratitude to the Native Welfare 
of Fund for the large sums which it 
hil: | eventually granted the institution, 
without which it would have been 
—— &§ extremely difficult for the partici- 
pating missions to launch the pro- 
| gram. These sums provided for the 
erection and equipment of three 
large wards, the erection and equip- 
hs ment of a school and dormitories 
for midwife aides, a part of a water 
” installation, and an ambulance. 
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Completing the Work 





The contractor, who was en- 
gaged to erect the three wards, 
broke the ground for the first build- 
ing in May, 1950. The three wards, 
with ten small accessory buildings, 
were completed in eighteen months, 
at which time our own mission 
builder took over. He, by assidu- 
ously applying himself to his task, 
has succeeded in adding sixty-five 
smaller buildings in the past eight- 
een months, so that we now have 
over seventy-five in use. 

In September, 1951, Dr. and 
Mrs. Price arrived and began at 
once to treat dispensary patients. 
They were joined later by Miss 
Klintemo (nurse), Mr. Edwards 
(builder), Mrs. Edwards, their son 
Glynn, Dr. and Mrs. Tuttle, and 
three African graduate nurses, 
David Nanama, Elai Tulanda, and 
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Samuel Matondo, who had been 
trained at Sona Bata. The first in- 
patient was admitted on June 26, 
1952, and since then the number of 
patients has grown by leaps and 
bounds, until one hundred beds are 
now occupied and one hundred op- 
erations are performed each month. 


On February 1, this year, schools 
for the training of nurses and mid- 
wife aides were opened. The former 
absorbed a school which had been 
functioning at Sona Bata for twenty 
years, by the transfer of its students 
to Kimpese. There is an enrolment 
of seventy in the two schools. 











ENDICOTT’S NEW 


Cushion-Eze’ 


CHURCH PEWS 


designed to provide 
MATCHLESS COMFORT 
EASY CLEANING 
LONG-LASTING BEAUTY... 


FOAM CUSHIONING 
at tts beat! 


*Soft foam rubber covered with soil-proof plasti- 
Sused fabric . . . tacked, glued and splined to 
Endicott’s posture-forming pews. Individual 
sections permit easy replacements if necessary. 
Optional on all Endicott pews at surprisingly 
low extra cost. 

Here is foam cushioning at its best ...a 
truly comfortable pew with a covering that is 
guaranteed to last for years with normal use. 


LONG WEARING 

Naugahyde covering 
will outwear ordinary 
fabrics or leather... 


Write for literature . .. We'll be pleased to send 
you illustrated brochure on Cushion-Eze. Free 
catalog showing complete line of Endicott fur- 











niture also sent on request. 










is stain-proof, color- 
fast... will not crack, 
peel or scuff. 


MORE THAN 50 
OLoRsS 





EASY TO CLEAN 
Cushion-Eze is wi cot 


free of dust with Select the color that 
cloth. Smooth sur- 
face washes easily 


with soap and water. 


harmonizes with the 
decoraiing scheme of 
your church. 






CHURCH FURNITURE 











WINONA LAKE + INDIANA 








ENJOY PEACE OF MIND 


Through a Remarkable Annuity Plan That 


Enables You To Give and Receive Richly 








Send today for an interesting free booklet that 
tells how you may share in the great work of 
spreading the Gospel throughout the world—at 
the same time receiving a safe, generous, as- 
sured, lifelong income, beginning immediately. 
Today, sure, write THE AMERICAN BIBLE 
SOCIETY, Dept. M-605, 450 Park Avenue, 











New York 22, N. Y. 











The church 
they know 


is where 


“Carillonic Bells’”* beckon 
people all week long— 


making the church a well known 
source of spiritual life in the com- 
munity. They actually promote 
church growth. The tonal beauty of 
“Carillonic Bells” is unmatched by 
any cast bells or chimes. Every 
church can afford them—no church 
should be without them. 


Hundreds of installations through- 
out the nation! Learn how your 
church may have the world’s finest 
bell music, write to— 


“C@arillonicBells’™ 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, Inc. 


8358 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*"Carillonic Bells’ is a trademark for bell 
instruments of Schulmerich Electronics, Inc 


-Pulpit and Choir- 
4 Headquarters for 
Ws) RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture . Stoles 

Embroideries - Vestments 
, Heagings - Communion 

Sets . Altar Brass Goods 


~Plational me q 
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Laymen’s Conference 


Held at Green Lake 


More Than Four Hundred Dele- 
gates Attended Sessions of 
Week-Long Conference 


By C. A. FULTON 


The National Council of Ameri- 
can Baptist Men was the sponsor 
of the Laymen’s Conference at the 
American Baptist Assembly, Green 
Lake, Wis., July 18-25. Over four 
hundred registrants were in attend- 
ance at some time during the week. 

Vice-President John A. Dawson 
presided at the opening session. 
Other officers of the council were 
in attendance, headed by Arthur 
H. Lofgren, president. Conference 
director was Edwin W. Parsons. 
The singing throughout the meet- 
ing was led by Rev. Franklin 
Crutchlow, of Kenmore, N.Y. 
Ralph C. Walker, pastor of the 
Madison Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York, N.Y., delivered the ser- 
mons for the Sunday worship serv- 
ices. Vesper services were under the 
leadership of Raymond L. Bailey, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Columbus, Ohio. Bible study was 
a part of the morning program each 
day, with John E. Skoglund as the 
leader. 

Three general areas where the 
service of laymen is of special im- 
portance formed the agenda for the 
conference thinking. Christian edu- 
cation as related to the Christian 
college was outlined by Harry L. 
Dillin, president of Linfield Col- 
lege, McMinnville, Ore. Our mis- 
sionary program was presented by 
C. Stanton Gallup, executive vice- 
president of the council; William 
E. Braisted, returned medical mis- 
sionary from South China; and 
Ralph M. Johnson, general director 
of the Council on Missionary Co- 
operation. The need for more re- 
alistic Christian attention to the 
members of the armed services was 
the theme of an address by Major 
General Charles I. Carpenter, chief 
of the Air Force chaplains. 

A new and popular feature of 
the conference was the morning dis- 
cussion group. The speaker of the 
previous evening was invited to ap- 
pear and take part in an analysis of 
his address. 
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® ALL DIFFERENT 
® ALL OF THE NATIVITY 


HOLY NIGHT 
Starting with Isaiah's proph- 
ecy and ending with the 
manger scene. 
COLOR WITH MANAL $10.00 
B&W WITH MANUAL 3.00 9 


nm 


« CHECK ITEMS HE 
BO Pie FF 


E> RECORDS, 2-78 rpm $5.00[-) 11-33% 2.50 


, 3 Portrayed by real people, cov- 
ering the birth and childhood 
<i of Jesus. 


COLOR WITH MANUAL $10.00 


. 2-12” Vinylite Records (4 sides) 76 rpm $5.00 (7) 


AJ 


\) The birth of Jesus told in a 
35 new and interesting way. . 
< 


Children and parents alike 
cherish this animated color 
filmstrip. 


COLOR WITH MANUAL $10.00 CO 
2-Vinylite Records (4 sides) 78 rpm $5.00 [~ 


CHRISTOPHER MOUSE 


COLOR WITH MANUAL $10.00 [) 
2-Vinylite Records (4 sides) 78 rpm $5.00 [i 


CHILD OF BETHLEHEM 
THREE WISE MEN 
THE BOYHOOD OF JESUS 
. From the film Child of Bethlehemy 


Legend on each frame. 
BaW... . $3.00ea. 
ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER or, 


USE THIS AD AS YOUR ORDER BLANK 


Cathedral “Films 


140 WN. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif. 
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‘Glad You Came,’ Say 
Villagers in Burma 


In Times of Great Need, the 
Missionary and the People 
Stand on Holy Ground 


By MARTIN ENGLAND 


The note from Joi La, the village 
tea ner, read: “Our four-year-old 
boy is terribly sick. We have tried 
all he village remedies we know, 
but he doesn’t get any better. 
Ple: se come and take him to the 
hos: ital. Many people have died 
here with the same disease.” 

I knew the youngster, just the 
age of my own cotton-topped fel- 
low. When I got to the village, it 
was too late to take the boy to the 
hospital. The little life was almost 
gone. But we had to do what we 
couli; the father and I worked and 
prayed to the end. I promised to 
come back the next day for the 
funeral. As I was leaving, the 
mother was able to control her 
grief long enough to say to me, 
“Neither your medicines nor your 
prayers could keep our little boy 
from leaving us. But we are glad 
you came. We had somebody to 


‘festand by us in this hour. We thank 


you for that.” 
Most of those who get to know 
s do understand that our coming 


fmeans sympathy and care on the 


part of those who sent us. It means 
o them that rich and powerful 
Americans, on the other side of the 
orld, stopped long enough in their 

sh for money and excitement to 
hink of others not so well off as 
hemselves. It seems to these villag- 
ers that some people do believe 
hat all men are brothers, and that 
akes it easier for them to believe 
n a great loving Father, who sent 
is Son, Jesus Christ, to bring the 


feecattered children unto himself. 


There are some who see in our 
oming the arrogant desire of the 
vhite man, not only to dominate 
he whole earth with his tanks and 
planes, and to sell his wares in 

ery market, but to fasten also his 
ivilization, his way of living, on 

ery soul. That, we must confess, 

S partly true, because those of us 
© come to help have also allowed 
elves to be used at times as the 
ool of the trader, the soldier, and 
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the ruler from other shores. 

But in times of great need, as in 
the presence of death, or at other 
times when the longings of their 
souls and ours reach up to some 
common goal, the outer garments 
drop away, and our spirits stand 
together on holy ground before the 
Eternal One. We talk the same lJan- 


guage then. We are brought down 
by the same hurts, we are lifted up 
by the same joys. Then we are all 
only little children before God. 

Peace on earth? Does not the 
word of the broken-hearted mother 
in the little village hut give us some 
light on one step we must take to 
find it? “We are glad you came!” 








Mission Society to Bengal Orissa, 


bracing the whole wide world.” 


2606 Dwight Way 


“T FOUND AT BERKELEY” 


says Lynn P. Hunwick, Student Body President 
1952-53, Appointee of American Baptist Foreign 


“A quality of life that speaks of the Savior; 
classrooms alive with the contagious conviction 


of dedicated professors; spiritual enrichment 
in a chapel dominated by “The Christ of the 


Great Commission;” a missionary spirit em- 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Berkeley 4, California 




















THE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 
GOD 


Lennan. 
sonal.”—Daniel A. Poling. 


has done.” —Jesse T. Arnup. 





By Archer Wallace 
A New Inspirational Book 


“Archer Wallace walks with the kings of the mind, yet keeps the common 
touch. His sentences are filled with seed thoughts which keep growing 
because their themes are vital. He is one of the rare spirits of our day and 
has greatly enriched my own soul.”—Ralph W. Sockman. 


“For at least a dozen years, discerning laymen and ministers alike might 
say seriously, ‘If Archer Wallace stops publishing his inimitable stories I 
must become pedestrian again!’ . . . If there are any citizens of civilized 
communities who have not discovered this Canadian wizard of heartening 
tales and essays, let all such get this book forthwith!”—David A. Mac- 


“A gracious, helpful and inspiring book that makes God real and per- 


“This book contains some of the best devotional writing Archer Wallace 


A Macmillan Publication 


Order from BAPTIST BOOK STORE serving your district 





































CHURCHES FOR NEW FRONTIERS 
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AMERICAN BAPTISTS DARE NOT KEEP CHURCHLESS 
Woman’s American Baptist Home The American Baptist Home 
New York 10, New York 
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Y/ yu extend the hand of Christian fel- 
lowship when you send a friend THE 
SECRET PLACE through an annual gift 
subscription. 







You send more than good wishes: you 
send wisdom, “better than rubies,” and 
knowledge, “rather than choice gold”— 
not alone for the transient greeting season, 
but for every needy day of the year. 









What else so good can be done so 
easily? Send us the names and addresses 
of those you would like to remember. 
Include 50 cents for each annual subscrip- 
tion. We will mail the four quarterly 
copies to your friends, and with the first 
a card bearing your name. 












Each day’s Scripture, guiding thought, 
personal experience and prayer, with the 
name and address of its writer, draws a 
larger and larger circle of Christian fel- 
lowship for you and your friends. 









Single subscription (4 issues), 50¢ a year (post- 
paid U.S.A. or Canada). Single copy, 15¢ 
(postpaid). Lots of 5 or more (mailed to one 
address), 10¢ each. (Churches may order on 
consignment, postpaid.) 


THE SECRET PLACE 


1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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FILMS 


BAPTIST LIBRARY OF VISUAL AIDS 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, lil. 
2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 


ESUS CHRIST is the same 

yesterday, today, and forever. 
However, the methods of pre- 
senting the work of his kingdom 
vary with each generation. Today, 
people are learning and are being 
influenced by the things which they 
see. Realizing this, the department 
of audio-visual aids is endeavoring 
to provide sound motion pictures, 
filmstrips, and other visual mate- 
rials of the highest quality to be 
used in proclaiming the gospel unto 
all men. (The stupendous potential 
of the motion picture is gradually 
coming to be appreciated all across 
our denomination. This is progress 
in the right direction.) 


Perhaps the most dramatic and 
forceful film relating to the 
mission-study theme this year is the 
new film They, Too, Need Christ. 
It tells the story of a Spanish- 
speaking family who come into the 
United States and find a better way 
of life than they have known 
before. From a background of su- 
perstition, ignorance, and poverty, 
they come to find happiness and 
the true meaning of Christianity. 
This film, produced by Family 
Films, with the cooperation of your 
Baptist Department of Audio- 
Visual Aids, is 40 minutes in 
length and rents for $11.50. 

An entirely new series of films 
designed to visualize the dramatic 
highlights in the life and ministry 
of Jesus is now available. The titles 
include: The Birth of John the 
Baptist; Jesus and the Fishermen; 
Thy Sins Are Forgiven; Jesus, Lord 
of the Sabbath; The Transfigura- 
tion; Jesus Teaches Forgiveness; 
Jesus Heals the Man Born Blind; 
I Am the Resurrection; Last Jour- 
ney to Jerusalem; The Crucifixtion. 
Rentals are $8 and $10 in color, 
depending on the lenth. Send to 
any of the above film libraries for a 
free catalogue. 
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Missions Magazine Sunday 


New in its 15lst year of publication, 
MISSIONS continues to undergird 
the American Baptist missionary enter- 
prise around the world. Its ministry in 
these days of crisis is vitally important, 
perhaps more than ever before. 


One thing is certain: The missionary 
enterprise is not dead! The dedication of 
87 new missionaries at the Denver con- 
vention proved, rather, that it is very 
much alive. Great days are ahead of us 
in mission lands, both here at home and 
overseas. MISSIONS magazine will be at 
the forefront of the missionary advance 
now taking place. 


That is why we are asking all our 
churches to observe MISSIONS MAGA- 
ZINE SUNDAY, October 11. Pastors, why 
not take a copy of the magazine in your 
pulpit and speak briefly concerning it? 
Club managers, here is an excellent op- 
portunity to secure both renewals and 
new subscriptions. 


Special Get-Acquainted Offer 


(November to June) 


For October only, we are offering 
to new subscribers only a special, 
get-acquainted subscription of 8 
months at $1.00. Positively, renewals 
cannot be accepted at this rate. 


For sample copies and _ subscription 
blanks, write to Rev. Horace H. Hunt, 
Business Manager, 152 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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@ The Institutional Budget has increased 48% in the past year and is still on the 
way up! 


@ Your church can share by sending a gift, clearly identified for the educational 


institution, home or hospital of its choice, to the State Convention 
Office. 


@ This gift should be plainly designated for the Institutional, rather than the 
Unified, Budget. 


@ By participating in the Institutional Budget your church can support one or 
more educational institutions which produce Christian leaders. 


e The church, the town, the state, the nation, and the world need more Chris- 
tian leaders today and for the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom in the 
world of tomorrow. 


e For further information, write for the booklet “What is the Institutional 
Budget?” 


Board of Education and Publication 


American Baptist Convention 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


MISSIONS 
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llow this new version of the Bible 


can change your life 


Y. ur present Bible, most likely, is 
the King James Version... translated 
342 years ago, and filled with expres- 
sic ns that are confusing to us today. 
Tco often, therefore, it lies in your 
hcme—respected, but neglected. 


Now at last you can own a Bible 
written in living language . . . so 
clear and powerful you will find your- 
self turning to it regularly—enjoy- 
ing all the help and stimulation that 
God’s Word offers in these troubled 
times. It can literally change your 
life, bring you gréater peace of mind. 


This new version is an authorized 
Bible, more faithful to the earliest 
known manuscripts than any other 
version. 


Newest Version 
Really Our Oldest 


In the 342 years since the King 
James Version was published, 


At all 
bookstores and 
denominational 
houses 
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dramatic discoveries of old docu- 
ments have shed new light on the 
Scriptures. Based on these au- 
thoritative manuscripts—some 
more ancient than any previously 
known—the RSV is in a sense our 
oldest Bible. And it is far more 


accurate and easier to understand. 





Easier to Read 


Ninety-one Bible scholars cooper- 
ated in the fourteen-year-long labor 
to recover the full meaning of the 
Bible. They preserved the timeless 
beauty of the King James Version, 
but freed the Bible from outdated 
expressions that make it difficult to 
read. 


Did you know, for instance, that 
in King James’ time “by and 
by” meant immediately? That 
a man’s “conversation” meant 
his conduct? That “to suffer” 
meant to allow? 


In the Revised Standard Version, 


PERFECT GIFT 
FOR THOSE 
YOU LOVE 


No gift could bring more lasting joy, 
truer wislom than the Word of Life 
in the living language of today: the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible. 
Clearer and easier to read, it is ideal 
for encouraging an awareness, a deep 
love of our spiritual heritage in young 
people . . . perfect, too, for adults who 
have always hoped for a Bible that 
would give God’s Word fullest expres- 
sion. Let the RSV bring new spiritual 
riches to those you love. 








direct, understandable language 
makes the original meaning clear. 


Religious Leaders Praise It 


“For everyone seeking peace of 
mind, victory over fear, and a solu- 
tion of personal and social prob- 
lems, this version will be of great 
practical help,” says one nation- 
ally known religious figure. Another 
counsels, “Every Christian should 
possess this translation.” 


Here is a Bible so enjoyable you'll 
pick it up twice as often. Its clear 
simple language makes Bible read- 
ing a rewarding pleasure your whole 
family will want to share. As it 
strengthens your understanding of 
God’s Word, it will bring new spir- 
itual joy to you and your loved ones. 


Available in two handsome bindings: 


Maroon buckram, $600 


Genuine limp leather, 


individually boxed $4Q00 


THOMAS 


ELSON & SONS 
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the most 
compelling 
COUTSE 


EVER PREPARED 
FOR JUNIOR HIGHS! 


It has to be good—it grew 
out of the interpreted needs 
and expressed desires 

of Baptists like yourself. 

It has an abundance of Bible 
(always a must with Baptists). 
The teaching materials 

are action-packed, contemporary. 
They fell the adventure story 
of the bravest life ever lived 
and prove how thrilling it is 

to be a follower of Jesus Christ. 
We want you to know more 
about the new Junior High Course 
of the JUDSON New Curriculum. 
Our illustrated folder 

describes it, gives prices. 

Write for it today. 











































The American Baptist 
Publication Society 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Chicago |, Illinois 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 




























Shictly Business 


Dear CLuB MANAGER: 





I would like to take just a mo- 
ment to congratulate the First Bap- 
tist Church, of Ontario, Calif., one 
of a slowly growing number of 
churches now providing a subscrip- 
tion to Missions for new members 
received during the year. The 
churches which have tried this plan 
have profited. 


October is the month in which 
falls Missions Magazine Sunday 
—October 1l—and we are rejoic- 
ing in the help of the laymen. The 
National Council of American Bap- 
tist Men is co-sponsoring the effort 
to secure subscriptions, an empha- 
sis which will continue throughout 
the month. You know of the Get- 
Acquainted offer—8 issues (No- 
vember, 1953, to June, 1954) for 
only $1.00. This offer is good for 
the month of October only, and 
only for new subscribers—not re- 
newals. 

You will remember, also, the reg- 
ular two-year and three-year rates, 
namely (if club members) two 
years for $2.50, a saving of 50 
cents; or three years for $3.50, a 
saving of $1.00. 


We are aiming first for new sub- 
scribers. The Get-Acquainted offer 
should be a great help. Some will 
like the idea of a trial subscription 
for which they do not have to pay 
a full year’s rate. Some, however, 
will wish to subscribe for one year 
at least, perhaps more. Then again, 
we are also aiming for a full quota 
of renewals, and the two-year and 
three-year subscriptions should be 
attractive for those whose renewal 
time has come. 

If you can work closely with some 
layman of your congregation, you 
will have valued help. The Na- 
tional Council of American Baptist 
Men is urging laymen to promote 
and read the magazine. 


Sincerely yours, 


Horace H. Hunt 
Business Manager 
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Communion 
ma 


g, 
REATED in the rich tradition 
of Ecclesiastical craftsman- 
ship, Gorham Communion 


Trays are also eminently practical, for 
they are designed for convenient 
stacking and handling. Trays and 
covers are available in both sterling 
silver and silverplate. 

The design of both the sterling and 
silverplated trays is the same and they 
are priced at $150.00 each for the 
sterling tray; $125.00 each for the 
sterling cover; $65.00 each for the 
silverplated tray, and $75.00 each for 
the silverplated cover. 

Each sterling and silverplated tray 
holds 36 individual glasses priced at 
$2.00 per dozen. 


Alms Basons 


E are returning this Alms Bason 
to our line to meet the need 
for a deeper well in churches where 
budget or duplex envelopes are used. 
It is of highly polished brass with 
etched text on rim and IHS velvet 


pad in 3" deep well. Priced at $57.50. 


Prices subject to change without notice 
WRITE FOR PRICE BROCHURE 


fouwum, 


PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 
AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1831 
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Proved by more than 250 churches every month! 


hy “Meeting with Wells” is the 
soundest FIRST STEP 





»e-iIn organizing a building program or 
planning an expanded budget canvass 


 — a fund-raising plan 
an b. come successful in your church, 
our leaders should understand 
ertai: dynamics of giving. Before 
plan of action can command 
heir .upport, most of your leaders 
houl! agree that it is probably the 
ne best plan for your church. 


The Best Time to “Meet with Wells” 


j00d preparation, for a budget can- 
ass program, may require a week or 
veral months; for a building pro- 
pram, may require a week or several 
ears. Even very preliminary deci- 
ions can make or break a program. 
hen a few leaders start talking 
hbout a fund-raising program is the 
best time to hold a Wells Compli- 
entary Conference. 


The Complimentary Conference 


n this meeting a Wells officer will 
buide your leaders through a self- 
tudy of your needs and potentials, 
and help you create a plan of action. 
The conference is held at your church, 
‘ithout cost to you and without any 
bbligation on the part of your church. 
he Wells Conference uses group dis- 
ussion methods, and all present par- 
icipate in the analysis and planning. 





Questions the Meeting Can Answer 


The conference usually answers such 
questions as: what are our needs? 
how much can we raise? what Chris- 
tian Stewardship principles should be 


OUOUORENON) GOOUOOONLNOD GONUUEENEOEE GNOORAOEOER toenoeecene Coneenconens Cenneeanene: teneonnoeeer 


Behind the 
Complimentary 
Conference 


More than 150 members of the 
Wells Organizations are dedicat- 
ing their lives exclusively to ad- 
vising and assisting churches 
with their fund-raising programs 
—both building fund and budget. 
Currently Wells officers are hold- 
ing conferences at an average of 
more than 250 churches a month, 
without cost or obligation on the 
part of the churches using this 
voluntary Wells service. In the 
field of professional services, 
Wells will direct more than 600 
church fund-raising canvasses 
during the next 12 months, with 
better than 90% of these can- 
vasses reaching their insured ob- 
jectives on schedule. Wells meth- 
ods are now recognized as the 
most inexpensive, and spiritually 
constructive, of all organized 
fund-raising plans. 
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stressed? when should we draw build- 
ing plans? should we borrow? when 
is the best time to start? how do we 
secure approval? what are our first 
steps? 


If the Wells Complimentary Confer- 
ence does not answer a particular 
question, at least that question is iso- 
lated as being strategically important, 
and the group can determine upon 
steps to get the answer. Consequently, 
following a Wells Conference the 
church leaders either have agreed 
upon a plan of action or they have 
determined upon preliminary steps 
to take toward agreement. 


How to Arrange for a Conference 


No special preliminaries are neces- 
sary beyond arranging for your top 
responsible leadership to be present. 
Simply phone or write the nearest 
Wells office. You will probably find 
that a Wells officer is planning to be 
in Or near your community within 
the next week or two. (Twenty of our 
most experienced officers give almost 
full time to these Conferences.) As 
a clergyman or responsible lay leader, 
you are invited to phone the nearest 
Wells office collect any time you want 
to discuss the finances of your church 












CHICAGO, 222 N. Wells St., CEntral 6-0506 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 327 Wyatt Bldg., STerling 3-7333 
NEW YORK, Empire State Bidg., OXford 5-1855 
CLEVELAND, Terminal Tower, MAin 1-0490 

OMAHA, W.O.W. Bidg., JAckson 3100 

FORT WORTH, Electric Bidg., FAnnin 9374 

ATLANTA, Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., Alpine 2728 

LOS ANGELES, Statler Bidg., MAdison 6-5686 

SAN FRANCISCO, 41 Sutter St., GArfield 1-0277 
TORONTO, 330 Bay St., EMpire 6-5878 

WINNIPEG, Somerset Bidg., 93-6493 
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WORLD FELLOWSHIP 
OFFERING 


AUTUMN 1953 








a a : 
We A Generous Offering 
Ms from Every American Baptist Church 
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Will Achieve the $400,000 Goal 


Ask the pastor for your copy of 
“TEN DAYS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


WITH AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARIES”’ 


of Hopevole, the Philippines 


